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J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row.] 


NEW YORK, MARCH 29, 1872. 


$3. 00 YEARLY, IN Apvaxcr Sis. Cox Ors. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. FORD | & Co.) pen 
WARD BEECHER * Important Sabbath-School | 
EDITOR. A CRITICAL DICTIONARY BOOKS B ROKAW _BROS.’ 
ENGLISH LITERATURE MEN'S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN'S 
CONTENTS :—Vol. 3, No. 13.—(See page 200.) < LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. SPRING CLOTH ING, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
2nd American Edition Now Ready, 


The “Bab” Ballads: 


Or, Much Sound and Little Sense. 


By W. 8S. GILBERT. 

With 113illustrations by the author. Square 12mo., 
cloth, extra gilt edges. Llustrative gilt side. 
Price $1.75. 

From the New York Tribune. 

But everybody who likes to laugh, 
and counts that man as friend who wins it forth, 
will enjoy tke ‘ Bab Ballads,’ and warmly welcome 
their appearance in an American reprint. A per- 
fect carnival of fun riots through its pages. Fresh 
fun, too—none of the stage grin and old wearisome 
mask. Itis like a child’s rollicking mischief; but it 
isa child thoroughly acquainted with men and man- 
ners as the little charmer depicted in page %. .. . . 
The little woodcuts which illustrate the volume are 
extremely comical.*...’’ 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, 
*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


A NEW BOOK 


Hy the Author of ao. 
Neighborhood.” 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Beautifully printed and with twenty-four finely ex- 
ecuted full-page illustrations. i2mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mai), postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome 8St., 


VALUABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Just Published by 


LEYPOLDT, HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond St., New York. 


MORELET’S CENTRAL AMERICA. $2.00. 

“A book of travels to stand 
that of Prof. Pumpelly.’”’—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

**One of the most attractive volumes of travel 
which has been pub.isbed in a twelve month.”—Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 

“The traveler’s is con 
the reader ¥ i all find his interest “secured 
is aware,’ Y. Standard 

it gives of the character 

rees of the coun is invaluable. 

“A livel volume, valuable as well for its des- 

5 tions of regions unexplored since the Conquest, 
| Awe ht it throws on man ques- 
. Commercial Adver 


pe HONDURAS. Price, $2.00. 
New and Cheap Editions, 


Containing every word and every illustration given 
in the more expensive editions. 


PUMPELLY’S AOROSS AMERIOA AND 
ASIA. 


ous, and 
fore he 


$2 50. 
TAINE’S ITALY. (2vols.inone.) Price, $2.50. 


-A NEW JUVENILE. 
By the Author of STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


THE PHRCYS. By Mrs. PRENTISS, author of 
‘Flower of the Family,” Little Susy,’’ etc., etc. 
16mo. $1.25. 


sorrows, swrues es are present even in such a home, 
and the cOnstant aim the gifted writer is to 
show that al) may attain to the standard she pre- 
sents. Our homes will be made aot one happier 
by the introduction or this little a 

originally in th 


th reve all one or more 
roug y or 


copies fer your Sunday oo) library.”’ 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 

770 Broadway, (cor. of 9th-st.,) N. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of its price. 


Now Ready. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL. 
Prepared with a view to economy and profit, 
BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST 
(author of “ Pear Culture for Profit ’’. 
(iustrated with nearly 100 fine engravings of Vege- 
tables and Laber-Saving Implements. 
& List of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden, do. Plants, 
Quantity of Seed to an Acre, Distance 
Table, &., 
Price 50. Bent by by mail, postage-paid. 
Address THF TRIBUNE, 


Coethe’s Faust. 


Translated into English Verse by BAYARD 
Tayutor. Part Second, completing the 
Work. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Uniform 
with Longfellow’s Dante ard Bryants’ 
Homer. $5.00. The entire work, 2 vols. : 
Cloth, $10.00. Half Calf, $20.00. . 


No translation of the Part of Faust” bas 
heretofore been published in the United States. 
The four or five English versions were produced 
before the German critics had discovered the true 
key to Goethe’s meaning, and therefore give a very 
inadequate representation of the original. None 
of them reproduces the great richness and variety 
of the German metres, or isaccompanied with wee 
which petted explain the more difficult 

es 0 

r. Taylor’s By translation is the only one which 
oo pletely gives the form of the original, and which 
also pose those w ich the 
needs in order to follow Goethe’s — design 
wee & Secend matt has often been looked 

sealed book to most readers; but, since the true 
interpretation has been discove and is generally 
accepted in Germany, the time has arrived when 
the stores of Beauty and of Wisdom coniained in 
the work should be made accessible to all who ap- 
Pp te the passion and pathos of the First Part. 


SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS 
By.EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. lvol. I6mo. $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 


in History; The Ethics of 
Popul ty; Grit; The Vital and the Me- 
chanical; The Economy of Invective; 
The Sale ‘of Souls; The Tricks of Imagina- 
tion; Cheerfulness ; Mental and oral 
pPeoupe perism ; the Genius of Dickens; Shod- 
John A. Andrew. 


@ leading i of this book is, that metbing re- 
ich is not based on reality; tha 
a lares sense, iS never Snoceestal ; that i 
the I'fe of the individual. as in the more A. tg 
hensive life of the state, pretension is nothing and 
power fs rythi ng. It is a book of great practical 
thoughtful and cannot ail of winning favor among all 


+,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent — on 
vaantied of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R.OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
(Late Ticknor & Fields and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


‘Choice S. S. Books. 


Ten volumes of the NEw $500 PRIZE STORIES, 
“abounding in fres magnet- 
ism,«nd character,’’ are now ready. It is the opin- 
ion of the Examining Committee, (Rev. Drs. Lin- 
colin, Day, and Rankin.) that this new prize series 
will be even more ravorably received than the 
original $500 prize series. which of ney 
volumes) was during 1869 

in every part of the country something especial. 
ly excelJent. <A leading religious journal 

** Their e mark ~ era in the 
of literature.’’ Both series have receiv 

t commendation from eminent divines 
> iy 4 ‘meat prominent religious papers of the 
country. Every Sunday-schoo! should have them. 


New Prize Series. 
Short Comings eins Stones 


Falconer 
The Judge’ . Sons ‘lower by the Prison 
per’s 


I 
Hester’s ppy Summer | The Tra 
One Year of M y Life Susie’s pectacles 


Original $500 Prize Stories. 


Ane: Luttrell May Bell 

ining Hours Aun FF, Mattie 
eae and Pupil Contradictions 
Sabrina Light from the Cross. 


Five New Books. 
THE HOMESPUN LIBRARY. 


5large 1émo. vols., 1335 pages, price $1.00 per vol. 


BLUE-EYED JImMy; or, The Good Boy. 
or, The Bad Boy. 
RUTHIE SHAW ; or, The Good Girl. 
NETTIE NEAMITH ; or, The Bad Girl. 
MUCH FRUIT. 
Each book has three handsome illustrations —_ 
original des andClose. Charm 
ane and the verdict of all 


(Ten new books by Authors in press. 


LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston, 


G. T. DAY & CO., Dover,N.H. Catalogues free. 


STATIONERS. 


Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
AND 


STATIONERY, 
AT WHOLESALE, 
537 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
a” We respectfully jnvite the attention of busi- 


ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 


adress 


you saw 


New York. 


JOEN L. 


AT RETAIL, 


British and American Authors, 


LIVING AND DECEASED, 

From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Con-- 
taining over Forty-Six Thousand 
Articles (Authors), with Forty 
Indexes of Subjects. 


By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


Complete in Three Volumes. mperial 3140 
. pages. Price per yol.: Extra $750" Lie 
brary Sheep, $8,50; Half Turkey, $9,50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


‘* All things considered, the most remarkable lit— 
erary ever “executed by one man.’”’—American 


yet compiiled.’’—New York Po 

“Asa work itis simply priceless.’’ 
—N. Y. Independent. 

te to with it in any lan- 


gu 
Phe m most comple i ‘bibliography in the world.’’ 
Evening Bulletin. 
We are proud thatit isthe work of an American. 

We earnestly recommend every reader, student, 
and teacher, and,we had almost said, every patri- 
otic citizen, to secure & co of All ibone’s — 
ary of Authors.’”—Boston Evening Transc 

**As the work of a single man, it is one 3 the 
wonders of litera industry. EVERY MAN WHO 
EVER GLISH BOOK, OR EVER MEANS 
TO OWN ON LL FIND SOMETHING HERE TO HIS 

‘*They are treasuries of ea lish literature, with- 
out which no collection of books in our mother 
tongue can be considered in any way —_— ry. 
They — what can be possessed in other 


b 
No di Phillade of the of any yoo 
has ever before been undertaken on s0 

scale. For convenience and Srustworthimeas this 
work is probably not surpassed by any similar pro- 
duction in the whole range of modern literature. 
The author has erected a monument of literary in- 
on A of which the country has reason ta be 

N. Y. Tribune. 


*,* For gn by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
~ | tree Ted expense, on receipt of the price by the Pub. 
8 


paid, on applica jo 

J.B. LIPPINQOTT & 00., Publishers, 
7145 dnd 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


Ceorge Sand. 


*“ The greatest living female author—great in 
ble and original conception, great saiytiesd 
»great in the mastery o 


e Sno 
ees will ame Il you to indorse our opinion. 
Utica Morning ell 70 


JUST READY. 

THE MILLER OF ANGIBAULT. By 
George Sand. Translated by Miss Mary E. Dewey. 
Price, $1.50. 

“The Miller of Angibault’’ isa pecaliarly inter- 
esting and fascinating story, and will tend to add 
to the interesting popularity of this remarkable 
writer. 

The Novels of George Sand, the more they be- 
come known the gieater seems to be the interest 
feltinthem. The following are already issued in 


our Standard Library Edition: 
MAUPRAT, | SYLVESTRE, 
ANTONIA, HB SNOW MAN. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


The New York trade supplied by Oakley, Mason 
& Co.; Am. News Co.; F. B. Felt & Co.; Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham ; D. Appleton & Co. 


Selling by Thousands. 


A NEW BOOK, AND YET A 
book ever new, because of its brightness 
and freshness, is the gathering into a little volume, 
with Hoppin illustrations, of 


MISS LOUISA M. ALCOTT'S 
Three Proverb Stories. 


Many will be very glad to see the favorites thus 
brought together for re-reading and preservation.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

75 cents buys this gem at any bookstore or by 
mail; uniform in size with her other books. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston, 


Corner Bromfield and Washington Sts. 


Only 25 Cents. 

For six months, on trial, of an elegant 
Pictorial Temperance Paper. 
Edited by the author of 

«Ten Nights ina Bar-Room.” 


Address T. 8, ARTHUR AND SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Agent— Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, suceess- 
ful and energetic representetive—a FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of Albany 

‘and Schenectady, with head-quarters at Albany, 
N.Y. Address the Soetety at New York City, ziv- 
img full partionlars as to orpetionss avd suc. 


cess, with referenc >. | 


Special a description of | 


Manual of Bible Selections 


AND RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. For Publicand 
Private Schools of all Grades, Sabbath, Mission and 


Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 


and Famii Worship. By Mrs. S. | —____ - 


Cloth, $1. Cheap edition, morceco 


B. Per 
backs, cents 
Bible Exercises, 


from Mrs. 8. B.  Feery’s Bible Manual. iémo. Half 
bound, 30 cents 


These manuals are meet with great favor 
among Sunday-schools of all denominations. The 
ublishers have received letters ys commend- 
ng them from most of the prominent clergymen of 
the count Superintendents, sonehers, and all 
cae, n religious teaching, should examine 


Chronology 


of the Principal Events in Sacred and Profane His- 
Br ki Compiled from the most authentic sources. 
tephen Hawes. Svo., cloth, $2.50. 
This work is designed for convenient reference, 
and will be founa to Fying a 


u 

corded. No work of this kind has ever been offered 
to the public, and it will supply a great wani felt 
not snare by historical students and writers, but by 


The Commentary. 


The New Testament; with Notes, Pictorial Illus- 
tratioms, and References. The Got ana Acts. 


By J&ev. Israel P. Warren, D.D. Bdition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2. 

T he fact that this work was first oP blished by the 
Altnerican Tract Society (Boston) is a sufficient 


gv.arantee of its merit and its theo foatent sound- 
Dess. Itis believed to be one of the most conven- 
jent, complete and inexpensive aids in family and 
£abbath-schovl instruction. 


The Model Prayer. 


A Course of Lectures on the Lorda’s Prayer. By 
Rev. e C. Baldwi- author of Repre. 
sentative Men," Representative Women,”’ 


It is said that on one occasion the elder Booth re- 
the Lord’s aparior. At 
ing eyes, saving ths at repeated it over day 
“We ha feeling of that on 
man as we Dr Baldwin's book—**The Mode 
Prayer ’’—for though we have heard and re repeated 
it from a we ove never before so ful y real- 
ized. the een and depths, the pathos an n- 
deur con in its sim words.— Church Herald 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Church Music-Books. 


— | Jubilant Voices. 


A Collection of avy Hymn Tunes, Chants, Bae 
tences, Motets and Anthems. Composed and Ar- 
ranged for the Use of Christian 
adapted t 
Musical Associations,Conventions, Singing-schools 
and the Home Circle; and Progress with a staan of 


cal, 
Elementar "Instruction. By B 
Hodges. $1.50. 


Sabbath Songs for Children's 


rd Marshall, assisted by J. C. Proctor 
ond tama Samuel Burnham. A ne w Book. of Hymnsand 
Tunes for use hg Sabbath-schools. Paper, 30 cents; 
boards, 45 cen 


Sold by all and Hewsdealers, 
sent by oy postpaid, on receipt of price. ys 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL MAKE, 


On Monday, March 27, 


VERY LARGE ADDITIONS TO THEIR STOCK 


Real Thread Lace Dresses, 


Point and Applique Shawis, 
FLOUNCES, 
TRIMMING LACES, 
IN ALL WIDTHS. 

White and Black Llama Lace Dresses, 
POINTES, SHAWLS, SACQUES, &c. 
Wedding Trousseaux Complete. 


The above having been purchased #n' 
Paris at a Great Reduction from the reg- 
ular prices immediately after the declar- 
ation of the late war, they are enabled to 
offer Extraordinary Inducements in price 
to purchasers. 


Please call t and examine. 
Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th and 10th Sts], 


RI 
ED 
SEIN Ne 


the recitatio nan old max htn, with MA 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


LADI®S ABOUT BUYING THEIK 


SPRING CALICOES, 


WILL FIND THE LATEST AND noes TASTE. 
FUL DESIGNS IN THESE STAND- 
ARD GOO 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
AT PRED’K LOESER'S, 


291 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
NOW OPEN: 


TARTAN SASHES 
IN ALL WIDTHS, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES, 
TO MATCH EVERY CLAN. 


THE ROYAL STUART, 
THE BLACK STUART, 


75e.. 
THE BLUE STUART, ond 
THE DRESS STUART, Sec. per yard. 
THE ROB ROY, Fully 33 per cent.less 


THE ALLAN CAMPBELL 
than market value. 
THE 4TH HIGH LANDERS | = 


ALSO, 
A Splendid Biack SASH at Sc. per yard. 
RIBBON, at 50c. per yard. 
FRENCH GOODS, full| 
Width, at SOc. per yard. 
ROMAN RIBBONS, 


IN SASHES AND TIES. 
Also, in all Widths, by the yard. 
NEW COMBINATIONS OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


All the new Shades in 


RIOH AND TAFFETAS, 
¥n Desirable Millinery and Sash Widths. 
On MONDAY, the 27th inst.. 
We opened eur 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
FRATHERS, and 
STRAW GOODS. 
INCLUDING 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
French Chips, 
Leghorns, and 
English Braids. 
IN ALL THE 


Shapes. 


Special attention is invited to these goods; the 
assortment comprising . 
ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
AT THE 
MOST POPULAR PRICES, 


AT FREDERIOK LOEBSER’S, 
291 Falton ‘St., 
NOW OPEN: 
: SPRING STYLES IN 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 
ALSO, 
ONE CASE REALLY FINS 


ENGLISH HOSE, 
IN BOTH PLAIN AND OPENWORE 


AT 2% CENTS PEE PAIR. 
AT % CENTS PER PAIR. 
AT 2% CENTS PER PAIR. 


PLEASE EXAMINE THEM. 


JUST BEGINNING 
VOLUME SIXTH OF 


Plymouth Pulpit; 


The weekly Pamphlet Publication of the curren 
ait as delivered in Plymouth Church 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


8 just now soenanasiet The volumes begin 
Moen and Be orn ber, two annually, of over 

e y 
scription, $3; Half year)y,. $1.75. 


The Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit 
mailed , to one address for $5, including 


MARSHALL’S WASHINGTON. 
Present subscribers te either can heve the other 


by sending $2. 


J. B. FORD & 00. 1 Pablishers, 


WwW YORE CITY 


| 


= = \ === | | 5 
<€: & ZS | | 
i 
| | 
| 
{ ** It may be safely said that itis the most valuable Se 
| 
| 
OF 
| | 
3 ‘‘A more veautiful picture of a model Christian | 
4 ‘hem er es 5a 
| 
| : | 
| 
' | ent of | 
| VELVETS, 
Goo 
| 
4 
seine | | | 
1éth street and 6th avenue. | 
. 
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INSURANGE. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Widows & Orphans 


BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Co., 


No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


January Ist, 1871. 


OHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 


ASSETS. 


ParVal. Market Val. 
$255,000.00 $267,018.75 
98 00 = 108,167.50 


United States Six per ct. Bonds 
of 1881 


rooklyn City 7 per c ublic 
ark Bonds.. 25,000.00 25,000.00 
Brooklyn 7 per “et. “Walla- 
*Virginia State 6 perct. Bonds 
*TennesseeState6perct.Bonds 20,000.00 12,875.00 
Total Stocks and Bonds.... 453,586.25 
aps on Bonds an or age 
ce 868,700.00 
Value of Buildings 1,170,000.00 
Insurance held on Build’gs 784,100.00 
Interest duethereon, and since 
Interest accrued, but not due.. §,371,81 
Deferred Prem ums—bdeing balance of 
quarterly semi-annual and other pre- 
miums for the year. including those 
due and in 153,022.33 
Value of office and corporate © property.. ; 6,000.00 
on hand in Company’s o 6,890.49 
Cas deposited “in Merchants’ 
Exchange Nat’! Bank and 
Fourth Nat’l Bank.......... 55,355.67 
In New York G waranty and In- 
demnity Co......... 50,991.67 ~~ 
Total amount of Cash.... 112,186.83 
regate net amount of las- 
sets of the Company(except 
future premiums), stated at 
their actul vaiue on 3lst 


~ *-These bonds were purchased (at their market 
value) in conformity with a lawof Virginia and 
Tennessee, requiring their purchase and deposit 
forthe security of policyholders in these States. 


LIABILITIES. 
Gross amount of claims against the Com- 
n 


Amonnt % all other demands—Bills and 
Rent, Taxes and Dividends............ 12,083.34 
Amount required to safely reinsure all 
outstandin ae and other obliga- 
tions £0 mputed on American Experi- 
ence Table, at4}; per cent. interest.. 1,266,687. 
Total amount of Company’s liabilities. . .$1,523,098,15 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total net eeer ec - $1,599,068.71 
Total Liabilities...... 1,223,068.15 
Gross Surplus........ 275,970.56 
icies. eee eer eeeerre ere eee 200 .000.00 
Actual :iet gerplus of the Company over 
and Capital $275,970.56 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash premiums during the year 555,723. 25 
Cash for interest dur 
85,532.98 
Cash received from all er r 
BOUFCES *eeee eeererr 1,076.12 
te amount of income 
642,332.45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cash actually paid during the year for claims: 
n whole Life Policies.... .. . $124,284.34 
n Endowment,........ 19,010.66 
143,763.90 - 
Cash Dividends d to Poliey- 
Cas or pore ase of laps- 
of and outstanding 
Total —_ paid Policyholders 241,746.86 
Cash for commissions 
salaries. taxes and 
all other expenditures.... 158 .089.59 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Number of Policies in force, December 3ist 
1870, 4,535. 


Amount of Policies in force December 

st. .$12.048,438.00 
Amount of <iividend additions thereto, q 
December 3lst, 1 251,267.00 


Total amount of outstanding Policies 
$12,299,705.00 


The total] of Dividends de Poli- 
a in cash, up to December is $226,- 


ROB’T A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 

As will be observed by a careful study of the 
statement here submitted, the securities held by 
this Company, while more than sufficient to meet 
all its Mabilities, are of the most solid character, 
and such as may, atany time be converted into cash 
without sacrifice. 

The solvency of a company ascertained, the ques- 
tion becomes one of choice as to the rights the 
policyholder enjoys under the charter, the integ- 
rity of the Company’s administration, the amount 
of talent displayed, the character of the plans sub- 
mitted,and the probabilities in favor of satisfac- 
tory dividends. 

The WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ BBSNEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, organized and incorporated 
under the rigorous and supervisory laws of New 
York, with a guarantee capital of two hundred 
thousand dollars, paid inand invested in United 
States Stocks, one bundred of which are deposited 
with the State for the security of policyholders; 
with a perpetual charter, which secures to its poli- 
cyholders allthe surplus and savings of the busi- 
ness. on the mutual! plan; with a Board of Trustees 
' gud Directors identified with the remarkable pro- 
gress of Life Insurance in this country, end pro- 
foundly versed in al] those practical details whieh 
render success certain; with officers of acknow]l- 
edged worth and ability; with a series of plans in 
harmony with the most correct theories, and adapt- 
ed to all the wants of the insuring public, offers at 
its principle office or through the medium of its 
agents— 


A Life Policy on the most advantageous terms 
consistent with equal justice aud security. 

Their Bond of Investment or Endowment Poli- 
cy, payable at the close of any stipulated year, or 
at death if sooner occurring. 

Their Guardianship, varying in form with 
| different ends. either securing an annwity through 
7 ae or contingent payments through a portion 
of it. 


Their System of Grouping or Reserve Dividend 


unequaled by any other Company. 
Full particulars as to the character, 


tion at the office, or to any of its agents. _ 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Manager of Middle Department, Philadelphia. 


BLACKFORD & CLARK, 

| Managers of Southern Department, Baltimore, = 
H. P. HOADLEY, 

Manager New New Haven, | 


FRANK CHAMBERLAIN, 
Manager for NewYork State, Albany, N. Y. 


Policy, rendering Life Insurance avails le as 
an investment 


MUTUAL, INSURANCE COMPANY. | LUPE 


plans, &c., of this Company may be had ‘om applica- 7 


pany, submit the of its affairs 


BUY 
INSURANCE TICKETS. 


THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,’ $300,000. 
The only Company in the United 
States, Exclusively 
Devcted to 


Accident Insurance. 


It has $100,000 deposited with 
the State Treasurer of Con- 
necticut as Security for 
its Policy-Holders. 


Its business is confined to Short Term Tickets 
dated at any hour, and running from one to thirty 
days. 


The Amount of Risk on one life is 
Limited to $6,000. 


Its Card Tickcts are for sale at Stations on nearly 
all the main lines of travel, and its Registered 
Tickets at all principal Insurance Offices through- 
Out the country. 


$152,721.74 PAID ° 


FOR 


$990.70 RECEIVED IN 
PREMIUMS. 


EVERY TRAVELER, AND EVERY 
OTHER MAN, SHOULD BUY 
AN INSURANCE TICKET. — 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President, 
0. PALMER, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF LONDON. 


ASSETS (Gold), $10,000,000 
in U.S.(over), 600,000 


CHIEF OFFICE IN U. 8.: 
40 & 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS : 


ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consul, Chairman. 
DAVID ew ert "Dep. Chairman, 9 West 48th St. 


. A. LOW, 0 A. Low & Bros 
B. 8. JAFFRAY, of B. 8. Jaffray & Co. 
BOORMAN YOHNSTON of J. Boorman John- 


RICHARD IRVIN, of & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. & J. Stu 


EDGAR W. CROWELL, - Manager. 
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Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OF FICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


A BSTRACT CF 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-AN UAL 81 
showing the of 
the Ist day of J puary, : 

Cash. Balance in $174,478 68 
Bonds & by ve me , first Men on Real Est., 1,837,615 00 
Stocks, payable ondemand, . [249,300 00 
United ata Stocks, (marketvalue) . 1,380,987 50 
tate and Municipal and, 564,390 00 

nk Stocks (market value 133.4% 

Interest due ist January,1871,. . . 48,266 
in hands of Agen 66,768 47 
ilis Rec.(for Fremiuns on Inland Risks,&c.) 9,096 71 
Other Property, Misce! yang usitems, . 676 56 
due on office, 427 25 
Steamer Magnet an 28,085 77 

1,500 

Government Stamps on 49 
Total, $4,578,008 02 


-| cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 


|Cash Assets, $2,538,087 74 


ATLANTIC 


N 


| MUTUAL, INSURANCE | 


The LNG in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


been issued upon Life 
ed with Risks disconnect- 


Se ste during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premtums and Expenses....$1,063,263 57 


United 8 d Sta ork 
Stock, City, Rank. and other 
Loans, secured b 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mor rtgages 
Interest, and sundry notes ~ gs claims 
due the Company, estimated at........ 


Cash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets.......... 00.000. $14,183,983 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in-gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after ere the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. JONES, ' HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS, ERKINS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
HENRY COIT, JAMES Low, 
Wm. C. PICKERSGILL, C. A. HAND, 
LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, eee. BABCOCK, 
OWELL HOLBROOK, ROBY. B. MINTURN, 
. WARREN WESTON, GoRDON W. BUTNHAM, 
PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ALEB BARSTGEW, GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
PILLOT Wma. H. WE 
E. Dopar, ROBERT L. STUART, 
OBT. C. FERGUSSON, GANDY, 


E 
SAMUEL L. 
P. Bon E For 
ORDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAK 


JOHN D. JONES, eS 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
102 Broadway, - New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
No. 201 MONTAGUE S8T., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital - - 500,000 00 


IEL 8, MILLER, 
mM. 8 18, 


Insures against loss and dumage by fire on all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm property, including stock, RENTS, LEASES, 
and all o‘her insurable property, at reasonable rates 
of Premium, on the PARTICIPATING PLAN, divid- 
ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to 
its customers. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice President, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUT’ HER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building.) 


Cash Capital, - $200,000 
Cash Surplus, - - - 626,074 
Assets July 1,1870, - $826,074 
Policy Holders, idend. per cent. 


THos. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t Sec’y 


HOWARD INSURANCE 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, $783,850 70 
Chartered in 1828. 


Participating Policies issued, entitling the bhold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, 
EWRY A. OA — Vice-Preside 
Secretar 
Wie SKIDMORE, Ase’t. Sec’y. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE EQUITABLE 


Lire Assurance Society, 


120 BROADWAY, NEw YORE. 
Desire to secure a thoroughly reliable, successful 
and energetic representative—a first-class man—as 
G weral Agent tor the State of New Hampshire. 

Address the Society at New York, giving full par- 
ticulars as to past experience and success, with 


CHARLES J. MARTIN President. | 


J. WASEBURN, Secretary, 


references, 


843,740 00 
stocks, and otherwise, 2,307, 350 00° 
ap 7,500 00 


4 


on the 3lst December 1871 
| Premiums tved Marin 
from ist Jan. 85,270,690 09 
| Prem on olidies not ‘off 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $7,426,413 73 


NEW HAMPSHIRE —GENERAL AGENT—| 


LIFE) INSURANCE; COMPANY 


‘Office, 257 Broadway, 


« 


on the Mutual System, freé from restric- 
tion on travé andl oceupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8S. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
make liberal terms with responsibie and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter, 


«| Insurance Co. |: 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 51 Years. $28,000,000. 


January 1871, 
Total Assets, $5,782,635 O9 


Liabilities 


Claims not due and unad- 


just - $283, 913% 04 


New York Agency, 62 WALL ST., 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 


INCORPORATED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
-No 68 Watil Street, N. Y. 
One of the Oldest | Companies in 


‘Gnultel, « « « = 000 & | 
A-sets, <= - - - - 1,407,788 39 
DIRECTORS: 

wm. P. PALMER, RICHA 


H. BROWNE, 
EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, 


THOS. BARRON, 
RICHARD TIGHE, 


ID? N, 
PrreR COOPER, 
JAMES COLLES, 
HENRY BAYLIS, 
JAMES B. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 

LELAND, 
M. President. 

ANDR REW J. SMITH, Vice President. 

GEO. B. HODGSON, 


MUSIC. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 69 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to.5 P.M. Doors open at 
Mr. EUCENE THAYER, Organist, 
Of the First Church, Boston. 
Miss MARIA C. BRAINERD, Soprano. 
Mr. SIGISMOND LASAR, Accompanist. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. — 


EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL NEEDS 


“PURE GOLD,” 


udging 


““PURE COLD,” 


Rev. Robert Lowry ad W. Heward Doane, 
TO BE ISSUED 


EARLY IN APRIL. 


The uanti: ordered in advance of pub- 
lication is tity alread mted forthe short time the 
book has been annonnced. No better has 
ever been prepared for work, and we are 
confident that 


‘‘PURE COLD”’ 


will prove one of the most popular of the unrivalled 
Sunday School Music Books Published by us. Cir- 
cular containing four specimen pages will be mailed 
on hoy of your addre 

Send 25 cents for a copy, >. with paper cover, which 
will be sent, post-paid, as soon as ready. Orders 
filled in turn. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


425 Broome Street, New York, 


NEW YORK, | 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 


PIAN OS, ORGANS, &o. 


THE NEW. CABINET: PIPBORGAN’ 


“ An on 


ble improvement over all Reed 
W. MOKGAN. 


“ one of the most valuable musical inventions of 
J. R. THOMAS. 


“ A GEM: something eine by itself, and some- 
thing spove all one n from sanything now 


ABBERT W. BERG. 
“ The crowning all. superior 


| toall reed organs.”— 


“ An instrument beyon tition.”—Christ 
y compo on. ian 


“ This new improvement is to work a egg = 
in the Cabinet Organ manufacture; for these P ipe 
Organs must out-strip the others.’ 
Syracuse Daily Standard 


Address 
REDINGTON & COMPANY, Syracuse, N, Y., 
e Manufacturers 
the and Business of Wm. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


(7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATERS, 


A Great Offer. &i 481 Broadway, N. Y.., 


— dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
EONS. and ORGANS of six first-class “makers, 
inetudi ing Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will] take a small 
poe cash,and balance in monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of COLISEUY: ORGAN; the 
large O PLYMOUTH CHU , Brook- 
hundreds of ins ruments of all 

partoi the country, and of all denom- 


"anaes in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the fac toy. : 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort« 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or elodeo ms, tor sale or 
rent, at Bxices. . TheirHALLUBET, 
DAVIS . Their 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
and rent cheap. Their with the 
ox: Angelica, are superb. You can a good 
there — Pianos tuned and repaired. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


4 


Batveses FREE and at MY RISK at any Post e 
in the United States, chea and better than they 
can be bought from local Greenhouses 


Mone oe may be sent at my risk,and I guarantee all 
arrive safely one ood 0 
or Circular to WARING, JR. 


Ogden en Farm, Newport, RI. 
The Trophy Tomato (Headquarters seed), ane 
packet. 25 cents; five for $1. 00. 

ete a the same by mali (postpaid) 25 cts. each 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
‘prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flewer Seeds, in small or large quantities; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, 0c. Priced Descriptive Catalogue sent 
to any plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubsand the Trade. 

[# Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 


In Seminaries, 
In Choir Practice, 
In High Schools, and 
In Advanced Singing Schools. 
PRICE, 75 Cents. 
Sent post-paid for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE PEARL. 


An entire new collection of beautiful Sabbath 
School Music, by J. M. Kieffer. No old or worn out 
tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 
Words and Music by the best writers in the country, 
forming tho most attractive collection of Sabbath 
School Songs published. Specimen pages sent free, 
or a single copy mailed on receipt’ of 35 cents. 
Price, $30 per hundred. Every person interested in 
8. 8. Music should examine 1 HE PEARL. 

Ad 


8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O, | 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. Established in sconce ee 
Deems’ Solfeggi! M. THORBURN CO. 
eae are well arranged Bxorcis rane- .| Catalogue of Flower: Seeds 
sweet and melodious. Will be Novelty Seek Wil be mailed to 


F. K. PHOENIX 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 
OFFERS 
000 Apple Roo 
Bushels Best A pple Seed, $16 ver bushel 
e Potatoes, $1 


500 s hel. 
600 Acres Bhade, Ev Rvergreen Trees 


Best Low Prioe 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Pliants, Finest 
Fran 


New Descriptive Catal 10 cen 
t Catalogues, for Stamp. Wholesale 
Commercial 
Established 1830. N u rser r 
Just Published, the New Cireular of r doz. 
r 100, per the Spring of 1871. C ‘Colored, 
of the 
ON free. ursery 


New winter Pear“Mt.VER 
sen direct from the , + 
address Ww.S8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


ock of the best Iilustrated Fam- 
ily Bible, ~ German 
ntaining Analysis, 


_ Songs the 


a 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
att | For full particulars of this entirely new instru- 
PF ment(the result of ten years of thorough study and 
experiment),—just the Organ wanted by nine-tenths 
5 of all the Churches in the land, and ; all the Sab- 
| 
HENRY ELSWORTH, Wma. H. MACY, 
JAMES BRYCE, FE D. MORGAN, JONATHAN THORNE, 
D ROBERT 8. HOLT, 
| 
_ 
. 


CHRISTIAN UNI 


—-— -— 


Vor. HL, No. 13.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 1871. 


[Woe No. 66. 
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WHEN IS 1T SPRING? 
BY EDWARD R. SILL. 


HEN is it Spring? When spirits rise, 
Pure crocus-buds, where the snow dies; 
When children play out-doors till dark ; 
When the sap trickles up the bark ; 
When bits of blue sky flit and sing, 
Playing at birds—then is it Spring? 


” 
When isit Spring? When the winds storm, 
But for all that are soft and warm; 
When bare no more the branches seem, 
So bright the twigs with sunshine gleam ; 
When forth the almanac we bring 
Td prove ‘tis April—is it Spring ? 


When is it Spring? When the bee hums ; 
When through half-opcned window comes 
The breeze, and Summer-license claims 
To swing and toss the picture frames; 
When the walk dries; the robins call; 

The browa hens doze by the sunny wall, 
One foot drawn up to warm, or sing 

With half-filmed eyes—then is it Spring ? 


Nay, each might prove a treacherous sign ; 
But when old waters seem new wine; 
When all our mates are half divine; 


When love comes easier than hate: 
When we have no more shrugs at Fate, 
But think sometimes of God, and late 


Our swiftest serving seems to be; 
When bright ways numberless we see, 
And thoughts spring up, and hopes run free, 


And wild new dreams are all on wing, 
Till we must either fly or sing 
With riotous life—be sure ’tis Spring. | 


GOTHIC EXPERIENCES. | 
BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


li may be expected that I shall tell how we get 
on with our Gothic. It is likely to prove to 
us a valuable religious experience, bringing out 
many of the Christian virtues. It may have had 
its origin in pride, but it is all being overruled 
for our good. Of course I needn’t explain that 
the thirteenth century Gothic is epidemic in this 
country, and I think it has attacked the Congrega-_ 
tional, and the other non-ritual churches, more 
violently than any others. We have had it here 
in its most beautiful and dangerous forms. I be- 
lieve we are pretty much all of us supplied with 
a Gothic church now. Such has been the enthu- 
siasm in this devout direction, that Ishould not be 
surprised to see our rich private citizens putting 
up Gothic churches fer their individual amuse- 
ment and sanctification. As the day will proba- 
bly come when every man in Hartford will live in 
his own mammoth, five-story, granite insurance 
building, it may not be unreasonable to expect 
that every man will sport his own Gothic church. 
It is beginning to be discovered that the Gothic 
sortof church edifice is fatal to the Congregational 
style of worship that has been prevalent here in 
New England; but it will do nicely (as they say 
in Boston) for private devotion. 3 
There isn’t a finer or purer church than ours 
anywhere, inside and outside Gothic to,the last. 
The elevation of the nave gives it even that 
“high-shouldered ” appearance which seemed 
more than anything else to impress Mr. Haw- 
thorne in the Cathedral at Amiens. I fancy that 
for genuine high-shoulderness we are not exceed- 
ed by any chureh in the city. Our chapel in the 
rear is as Gothic as the rest of it,—a beautiful lit- 
tle edifice. The committee forgot to make any 
more provision for ventilating that than the 
church, and it takes a pretty well-seasoned Chris- 
tian to stay in it long at atime. The Sunday- 
School is held there, and it is thought to be best 
to accustom the children to bad air before they go 
into the church. The poor little dears shouldn’t 
have the wickedness and impurity of this world 
break on them too suddenly. If the stranger 
noticed any lack about our church, it would be 
that of aspire. There isa place for one; indeed, 
it was begun, and then the builders seem to have 
stopped with the notion that it would grow itself 
from such a good root. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that we do not know that the church 
has what the profane here call a “stump-tail ” ap- 
pearance. But the profane are as ignorant of 
history as they are of true Gothic. All the old- 
world cathedrals were the work of centuries. 
That at Milan is scarcely finished yet; the unfin- 
ished spires of the Cologne cathedral are one of 
the best known features of it. I doubt if it would 
be in the Gothic spirit to finish a church at once. 
‘We ean tell cavilers that we shall have a spire at 
the proper time, and not a minute before. It may 
depend a little upon what the Baptists do, who 
are to build near us. I, for one, think we had bet- 


ter wait and see how high the Baptist spire is be- 


fore We run ours up. 
The church is everything that could be desired 


inside. There is the nave, with its lofty and, 


beautiful arched ceiling; there are the side- 
aisles, and two elegant rows of stone pillars, 
stained so as to be a perfect imitation of stucco; 
there is the apse, with its stained glass and exqui- 
site lines; and there is an organ loft over the 
front entrance, with a rose window. Nothing was 
wanting, so faras we could see, except that we 


| should adapt ourselves to the circumstances ; and 
{that we have been trying to do ever since. It 


may be well to relate how we do it, for the benefit 
of other inchoate Goths. 


It was found that if we put up the organ in the 
loft, it would hide the beautiful rose window. 
Besides, we wanted congregational singing, and if 
we hired a choir, and hung it up there under the 
roof, like a cage of birds, we should not have it. 
We therefore left the organ-loft vacant, making 
no further use of it than to satisfy our Gothic 


‘eravings. As for choir,—several of the singers of 


the church volunteered to sit together in the front 
side seats, and as there was no place for an organ, 
they gallantly rallied round a melodeon,—or per- 
haps it is acabinet organ—a charming instrument, 
and, as everybody knows, entirely in keeping 
with the pillars, arches, and great spaces of a real 
Gothic edifice. It is the union of simplicity with 
grandeur, for which we have all been looking. I 
need not say to those who have ever heard a me- 
lodeon, that there is nothing like it. It is rare 


| even in the finest churches on the Continent. And 


we had congregational singing. And it went very 
well indeed. One of the advantages of pure con- 
gregational singing is that you can join in the 
singing whether you havea voice or not. The 
disadvantage is, that your neighbor can do the 


game. It is strange what an uncommonly poor 


lot of voices there is even among good people. 
But we enjoy it. If you do not enjoy it, you can 
change your seat until you get among a good lot. 

So far, everything went well. But it was next 
discovered that it was difficult to hear the minis- 
ter, who had a very handsome little desk in the 
apse, somewhat distant from the bulk of the con- 
gregation ; still, we could most of us see him ona 
clear day. The church was admirably built for 
echoes, and the center of the house was very fa- 
vorable to them. When you satin the center of 

e house, it sometimes seemed as if three or four 
ministers were speaking. It is usually so in cathe- 
drals: the Right Reverend So-and-So is asssisted 
by the very Reverend Such-and-Such, and the 
good deal Reverend Thus-and-Thus, and so on. 
But a good deal of the minister’s voice appeared 
to go up into the groined arches, and, as there 
was no one up there, some of, his best things were 
lost. We also had a notion that some of it went 
into the cavernous organ-loft. It would have 
been all right if there had been a choir there, for 
choirs usually need more preaching, and pay less 
heed to it, than any other part of the congrega- 
tion. Well, we drew a sort of screen over the 
organ-loft; but the result was not as marked as 
we had hoped. We next devised a sounding- 
board,—a sort of mammoth clam-shell, painted 
white, and erected it behind the minister. It had 
a good effect on the minister. It kept him up 
straight to his work. So long as he kept his head 
exactly.in the focus, his voice went out and did 
not return to him; but if he moved either way, 
he was assailed by a Babel of clamoring echoes. 
There was no opportunity for him to splurge 
about from side to side of the pulpit, as some do. 
And if he raised his voice much, or attempted any 
extra flights, he was liable to be drowned in a 
refluent sea of his own eloquence. And he ceuld 
hear the congregation as well as they could hear 
him. All the coughs, whispers, noises, were gath- 
ered in the wooden tympanum behind him, and 
poured into his ears. 

But the sounding-board was an improvement, 
and we advanced to bolder measures; having 
heard a little, we wanted to hear more. Besides, 
those who sat in front began to be discontented 
with the melodeon. There are depths in music 
which the melodeon, even when it is called a cab- 
inet organ, with a colored boy at the bellows, can- 
not sound. The melodeon was not, originally, 
designed for the Gothic worship. We determined 
to have an organ, and we speculated whether, by 
erecting it in the apse, we could not fill up that 
elegant portion of the church, and compel the 
preacher’s voice to leave it, and go out over the 
pews. It would of course do something to efface 
the main beauty of a Gothic church ; but some- 
thing must be done, and we began a series of ex- 
periments to test the probable effects of putting 
the organ and choir behind the minister. We 
moved the desk to the very front of the platform, 
and erected behind it a high, square, board screen, 
like a section of tight fence round the Fair 
grounds. This did’ help matters. The minister 
spoke with more ease, and we could hear him bet- 
ter. If the screen had been intended to stay 
there, we should have agitated the subject of 
painting it. But this was only an experiment. - 


and mount the volunteer singers, melodeon and 
all, upon the platform,—some twenty of them 
crowded together behind the minister. The effect 
was beautiful. It seemed as if we had taken 
care to select the finest looking people in the con- 
gregation,—much to the injury of the congrega- 
tion, of course, as seen from the platform. There 
are few congregations that can stand this sort of 
culling, though ours can stand it as well as any; 
yet it devolves upon those of us who remain the 
responsibility of looking as well as we can. The 
experiment was a success, so far as appearances 
went, but when the screen went back, the minis- 
ter’s voice went back with it. We could not hear 
him very well, though we could. hear the choir as 
plain as day. We have thought of remedying 
this last defect by putting the high screen in front 
of the singers, and close to the minister, as it was 
before. This would make the singers invisible— 
“though lost to sight, to memory dear,”—what is 
sometimes called an “angel choir,” when the sing- 
ers (and the melodeon) are concealed, and the 
voices seem to come from a distance, with the 
most subdued and religious effect. I is often so 
in cathedrals. 


This plan would have another advantage. The 
singers on the platform, all handsome and well 
dressed, distract our attention from the minister, 
and what he is saying. We cannot help looking 
at them, studying all the faces and all the dresses. 
If one of them sits up very straight, he is a re- 
buke to us; if he “lops” over, we wonder why he 
don’t sit up; if his hair is white, we wonder 
whether it is age or a family peculiarity; if he 
yawns, we want to vawn; if he takes up a hymn- 
book, we wonder if he is uninterested in the ser- 
mon; we look at the bonnets, and query if that is 
the latest Spring style, or whether we are to look 
for another; if he shaves close, we wonder why 
he doesn’t let his beard grow; if he has long whis- 
kers, we wonder why he doesn’t trim ’em; if she 
sighs, we feel sorry; if she smiles, we would like 
to know what it is about. And, then, suppose any 
of the singers should ever want to eat fennel, or 
peppermints, or Brown's troches, and pass them 
round! Snppose the singers, more or less of 
them, should sneeze! Suppose one or two of them, 


-as the handsomest people sometimes will, should 


go to sleep! In short, the singers there take away 
all our attention from the minister, and would do 
so if they were the homeliest people in the world. 
We must try something else. 

It is needless to explain that a Gothic religious 
life is not an idle one. 


bull 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


HE most remarkable result of the revived in- 
terest.in Bible study in the National Church 

of England, is the plan of a popular Commentary 
on the entire Scriptures. This Commentary, though 
adapted to the use of plain readers, unskilled in 
the original languages, and strangers to the niceties 
of theology, is yet to be based on the most critical 
investigation of the sacred text, with all the elu- 
cidations that can be afforded by the most recent 
researches in the various departments of historical 
and philologieal science. It is not intended to 
skip the hard places, as Scott does, nor substitute 
pious dullness in the place of real information, as 
many others do; but to give the reader the exact 
knowledge which he needs in regard to every text, 
and especially in regard to all the really most dif- 
fieult texts. Itis exactly what is needed at the 
present time ; and if carried out according to the 
programme, it will be the best answer to the wan- 
ton skepticism of the present day that can possibly 
be given. The soul of the undertaking is Dr. 


every way qualified for such a work, both by his 
natural gifts, his great learning, his unaffected 
piety, and his truly generous liberality of views 
and feelings. One can easily learn what kind of a 
man he is by his articles in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, of which he has furnished several of the best, 
and designated them all by his initials, W. T. 

It is called the 'Speaker’s Commentary, because 
the Speaker of the House of Commons is the chief 
lay patron of the undertaking, together with Lord 


They are the committee to assign the several parts 
of¢he work to appropriate writers, in conjuncti 
with the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, the 
.Bishops of London, Llandaff, Gloucester, Chester, 
and the Dean of Lincoln. The actual editorship 
is assigned to the Rev. J. C. Cook, Canon of Exe- 
ter. The work will, be comprised in eight or ten 
octavo vohumes. The publication will be imme- 
diately commenced by Murray, of London, and 
simultaneously by Scribner, in New York. Mur- 
ray suggested the enterprise as early as 1868. 

The names of the writers already engaged are a 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the work. 
Among them we find Prof. Rawlinson, brother of 
Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson. Both of these men have 


| Our next move was to shove the screen back, 


already gained most honorable distinction by their 


William Thomson, Archbishop of York, a man 


Lyttleton arid the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole. 


labors in Biblical archeology, especially in regar 

to the great Oriental empires, and the ruins of an- 
cient cities still existing on the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Also Dr. Harold Brown, Bishop 
of Ely, perhaps the best theologian now living in 
the National Church of England, and author of the 
most instructive exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; Lord Hervey, now a bishop, and author 
of several solid Biblical works; Dr. Lightfoot, a 
worthy inheritor of that grand old name, in Bible 
science, and well known by his commentaries on 
several of the New Testament epistles; Dr. West-.. 


eott, profoundly versed in all that pertains to the 


| 


literature of the New Testament, and well ac- 
quainted with the Jewish literature of the New 
Testament period; Dean Howson, the associate 
of Conybeare in the noble work on the life and 
epistles of Paul; Drs. Plimpton, Thirlwall, R. 
Payne Smith, and others of the very best Bible 
scholars whom the Church of England can furnish. 
Thank God for this glorious constellation of tal- 
ent, learning, and piety, combined to elucidate 
the Word of God for the use of those great masses 
of the people, who are not and cannot be scholars. 
Their labors, together with the great Bible work 
of Lange, now in the course of publication by 
Scribner, will constitute an era in Bible teaching 
for the laity at large, learned and unlearned, and 
do just the work in reference to religious know]l- 
edge, which the present generation most pressin gly 
needs. Again I say, thank God for it all. 


The effect of all this renewed activity in Bible 
study, the bringing of the results of the most 
thorough philological and historical and antiqua- 
rian researches fairly within the the reach of the 
common mind, can only be snch as the most de- 
vout Christian could desire. The Bible, to be ap- 
preciated at its true value, needs only to be un- 
derstood. Its best defense in all cases is a sound 
and correct exposition. When we hear it said by ~ 
one who professes to be a religious teacher, “A - 
refined age rejects the Bible for its coarseness, and’ 
a scientific age rejects the Bible for its ignorance,” ° 
we feel that the man capable of such an utterance 
knows nothing of the Book which he so flippantly 
condemns. He is quite ignorant of its origin, its 
history, its purposes, its adaptations, and its influ- 
ence ; or, if not ignorant, so narrowly preiudiced 
as to deprive his judgment of all value. The best 
answer to such a man is a true exposition.” 


Neither Ritualism nor Ecclesiasticism find any 
support in the New Testament. These vagaries, 
in all their forms, did not begin till after the New 
Testament books had all been written by their 
divinely-inspired authors. In fact Ritualists and 
Ecclesiastics never trust their cause to the Bible. 
They always appeal to church traditions as an au- 
thority of equal-value with the Scriptures them- 
selves, and claim that the Bible must be interpret- 
ed by church tradition. The very best rafeguard 
against the modern tendencies to Ritualism and 
oe is a good understanding of the Bible © 
itself.” 

The Bible, in its simplicity and plainness, brings 
the soul in direct contact with God. In this re- 
spect there is no literature of any age or nation to 
be compared with it. No repetition of study can 
exhaust its treasures of this kind. The old Chris- 
tian, who has been in the habit of reading the Bi- 
ble every day for seventy years, finds it just as 
fresh and new to-day as when he first opened its 
pages. It never grows stale, but he relishes it 
more and more with every new perusal. This is 
a universal fact, well known and quite surprising 
to the unbeliever. The believer can never get 
tired of the Bible, just because he can never get 
tired of God. . 

The world is full of calamity and suffering: it 
always has been, and seems likely to be for many 
generations to come. In all the sufterings of men 
in all public calamities, in all private sorrows, the 
Bible is the great consoler. It brings a balm for 
every wound, and turns even anguish into joy. 
When the whole of the old Roman Empire was in 
the agonies of dissolution, in consequence of the 
incursions of the Northern barbarians, and every 
human habitation was resounding with the voices 
of lamentation and woe, Augustine composed his 
great work, On the City of God (De Civitate Dei), 
in which he brought the truths of the Bible, in all 
their alleviating power, to bear on the sufferings 
of the world. Europe is now writhing in agony, 
there is another decomposition preparatory to re- 


eonstruction going on in European society, and 
the process is not by any means ; 


pleted. 
There is much more suffering still to be endured. 
Let the Bible go wherever men are suffering ; let 
the people have the means of getting a correct un- 
derstanding of it; and the Crry or Gop will again 
emerge from the ruins of the inhuman, ungodly, 
fetid governments, both in Church and State, 
which have so long held a large portion of the 
civilized world in bondage and misery. Let the 
Bible be read and understood, and it will cut its 
own way in spite of all opposition, whether from 

evil men or evil spirits. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 
THE GIRL OF OUR PERIOD. 
{Letter from Mrs. Courtney to Eva Vana Arsdel.] 


My Dear Child :—You place me in an embar- 
rassing position in asking me to speak on a sub- 
ject, when your parents have already declared 
their wishes. 

Nevertheless, my dear, I can but remind you 
that you are the child of an higher than any earthly 
mother, and in an affair of this moment you should 
take counsel of our holy Church. Take your 
prayer-book and read her solemn service, and see 
what those marriage vows are that you think of 
taking. Are these to be taken lightly and unad- 
v.sedly ? 

{ recollect, when I was a young girl, we used to 
read Sir Charles Grandison, and one passage in the 
model Harriet Byron’s letters I copied into my 
scrap-book. Speaking of one who had proposed 
to her, she says: 

“He seems to want the mind that I would have 
the man blessed with that I am to vow to love and 
honor. I purpose whenever I marry to make a 
very good, and even dutiful wife; must I not vow 
obedience, and shall I break my marriage vow? I 
would not, therefore, on any consideration, marry 
a man whose want of knowledge might make me 
stagger in the performance of my duty to him; 
who would, perhaps, command from caprice or 
want of understanding what I think unreasonable 
to be complied with.” 

I quote this because I think it is old fashioned 
zood sense, in a respectable old English novel, worth 
a dozen of the modern school. To me, there is indi- 
cated in your description of Mr. Sydney, just that 
lack of what you would need in a husband, which 
would make difficult, perhaps impossible, the per- 
formance of your marriage vows. It is evident 
that his mind does not impress yours or control 
yours, and that there are no mental sympathies 
between you. 

That a man is a good business man; that he is 
titted to secure the rent or taxes of the house one 
lives in, and to pay one’s bills, is not all. Think, 
ny child, that this man, for whom you can “ get up 
no enthusiasm,” whose company wearies you, is the 
one whom you are proposing to take by the hand 
before God’s altar, and solemnly promise that for- 
saking all others, you will keep only unto him, so 
long as you both shall live, to love, to honor, and 
to obey. Can you do it? 

You say you can get up no enthusiasm for this 
man, yet you have a conception of aman for whom 
you could leave all things; whom you could love 
unto the death. 

It is out of just such marriages, made by girls 
with just such hearts as yours, that come all these 
troubles, that are bringing holy marriage into dis- 
repute in our times. A woman marries thought- 
lessly, and unadvisedly, a man whom she con- 
sciously does not love, hoping that she shall love 
him, or that she shall do as well as others do; then 
by acetdent or chance she is thrown into the so- 
ciety of the vefy one whom she could have loved 
with enthusiasm, and married for himself alone. 
The modern school of novels are full of these 
wretched stories, and people nowgare clamoring 
for free divorce, to get out of ksat> tl that they 
never ought to have fallen into. 

Amid all this confusion the Church stands from 
age to age and teaches. She shows you exactly 
what you are to promise; she warns you against 
promising lightly, or unadvisedly, and I can only 
refer my dear child to her mother’s lessons. Mar- 
riage vows, like confirmation vows, are recorded 
in Heaven, and must not be broken. 

The time for reflection is before they are made. 
Instead of clamoring for free divorce, as a purifier 
of marriages, all Christians should purify it as the 
chureh recommends, by the great care with which 
they enter into it. That is my doctrine, my love. 
1 am a good old English Church-woman, and don’t 
believe in any modern theories. The teachings of 
the prayer-book are enough for me. I know that, 
in spite of them all, there are thoughtless confirm- 

ition vows and marriage vows daily uttered in 
our church, but it is not for want of clear and sol- 
emn instruction. But you, my love, with your 
coascientiousness, and good sense, and really no- 
»le nature, will I am sure act worthily of yourself 
'n this matter. 

Another consideration I suggest to you. This 
man, whom I suppose to be a worthy and excellent 
man, has his rights. He hasthe right to the whole 
heart of the woman he marries—to whom at the 
‘!tar he gives himself and all which he possesses. 
\ woman who has what you call an enthusiasm 
‘or a man, can do much with him. She can bear 
with his faults; she can inspire and lead him; 
she can raise him in the scale of being. But with- 
out this enthusiasm, this real love, she can do 
nothing of the kind; it is a thing that cannot be 
‘lissembled, or affected. And after. marriage, the 
‘nan who does not find this in his wife, has the 

vest reason to think himself defrauded. 

Now, if for the sake of possessing a man’s world- 
!y goods, his advantages of fortune and station, 
vou take that relation when you really are unable 
to give him your heart, you act dishonestly. You 

take and enjoy what you cannot pay for. Not 


only that, but you deprive him through all his life 


lof the blessing of being really loved, which he 


might obtain with some other woman. 

The fact is, you have been highly cultivated in 
certain departments; yourtastes would lead youin- 
to the world of art and literature. He been de- 
voted to business, and in that way has amassed a 
fortune, but he has no knowledge, and no habits 


‘| that would prepare him to sympathise with you. 


I am not here undervaluing the worth of those 
strong, sterling qualities which belong to an up- 
right and vigorous man. There are many women, 
who are impressed by just that sort of power, and 
admire it in men, as they do physical strength 
and courage; it dazzles their imagination, and 
they fall in love accordingly. You happen to have 
another kind of fancy—he is not of your sort. 

But there are doubtless women whom he would 
fully satisfy ; who would find him a delightful 
companion who, in short, would be exactly what 
you are not, in love with him. My dear, men need 
wives who are in love with them. Simple toler- 
ance is not enough to stand the strain of married 
life, and to marry when you cannot truly love is 
to commit an act of dishonesty and injustice. Re- 
membering, therefore, that you are about to do 
what never can be undone, and what must make or 
mar your whole future, I speak this in all sincere 
plainness, because I am, and ever must be, 

Your affectionate and true friend, 
M. CourRTNEY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE STRONG-MINDED SISTER SPEAKS. 
[Ida Van Arsdel to Mrs. Courtney.] 

My Dear Friend:—I am glad you have written 
as you have to Eva. It is perfectly inexplicable 
to me that a girl of her general strength of charac- 
ter can be so undecided. Eva has been deterio- 
rating ever since she came from Europe. This 
fashionable life is to mind and body just like a hot- 
bed to tender plants in summer, it wilts everything 
down. Eva was a good scholar and I had great 
hopes of her. She had a warm heart; she has 
really high and noble aspirations, but for two or 
three years past she has done nothing but run 
down her health and fritter away her mind on 
trifles. She is not half the girl she was at school, 
either mentally or physically, and I am grieved 
and indignant ‘at the waste. Her only chance of 
escape and salvation is to marry a true man. 

But when people set out as a first requisite that 
the man must be rich, how many are the chances 
of finding that? 

The rich men of America are either rich men’s 
sons, who, from all I have seen of them, are poor 
trash enough, or business men, who have made 
wealth by their own exertions. But how few there 
are who make money, who do not sacrifice their 
spiritual and nobler natures to do it? How few 
with whom the making of money is not the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of life, and how little can 
such men do to uphold and elevate the moral na- 
ture of a wife! 

Mr, Sydney i is a man, heart, soul, ond strength, 
Interested in that mighty game of chance and 
skill by which, in America, money ismade. He is 
a railroad king—a prince of stocks—a man going 
with a forty thousand steam power through New 
York waters. He wants a wife—a brillant, attrac- 
tive, showy, dressy wife, to keep his house and 
ornament his home, and he is at Eva’s feet, be- 
cause she is, on the whole, the belle of his circle. 
He chooses en Grand Seigneur, and undoubtedly 
he is as much in love with her as such a kind of 
man can be; but, in fact, he knows nothing about 
Eva. He does not even know enough to know the 
dangers of marrying such a woman. With all 
her fire, and all her softness, all her restless en- 
thusiasms, her longings and aspirations and incon- 
sistencies, what could he do with her? The man 
who marries Eva ought to know her better 
than she knows herself, but this man never 
would know her, if they lived together an age. 
He has no traits by which to estimate he:, and the 
very best result of the marriage will be a mutual 
laisser aller of two people who agree ‘not to quar- 
rel, and to go their own separate ways, he to his 
world, and she to hers; and this sort of thing is 
what is called in our times a good marriage. 

I am out of patience with Eva for her very vir- 
tues. It is her instinct to want to please and to 
comply, and because mamma and aunt Maria have 
set their heart on this match, and because she is 
empty-hearted and tired, and ennuyeuse, she has 
no strength to stand up for herself. Her very con- 
scientiousness weakens her ; she doubts; but does 
not decide. She has just enough of everything in 
her nature to get her into trouble, and not enough 
to get her out. A phrenologist told her she needed 
destructiveness. Well, she does. The pain-giving 
power is a most necessary part of a well organized 
human being. Nobody can ever do anything 
without the courage to be disagreeable at times, 
which I have plenty of. They do not try to con- 
trol me, or enslave me. Why? Because I made 
my declaration of independence, and planted my 
guns, and got ready for war. Thijs is dreadfully 
unamiable, but it did the thing; it secured peace; 
Iam let alone. I am allowed my freedom, but 
everybody interferes with Eva. She is conquered 
territory—has no rights that anybody is bound to 
respect. It provokes me. 

As to the religious part of your letter, dear 
friend, I thank you for it. I cannot see things as 
you do, however. To me it appears that in our 
day everything has got to be brought to the sim- 


ple test of, What good does it do? If baptism, 


confirmation and eucharist make unworldly, self- 
denying, self-sacrificing people just as certainly as 
petunia seed make petunias, why, then, nobody 
will have any doubt of their necessity, and the 
church will have its throngs. I don’t see now 
that they do. Go into a fashionable party I have 
been in, and watch the girls, and see if you can 
tell who have been baptized and confirmed, and 
who have not. 7 

The first Christians carried Christianity over all 
the pomp and power of the world simply by the 
unworldly life they lived. Nobody doubted where 
the true church was in those days. Christians 
were a set of people like nobody else in the world, 
and whenever and wherever and by whatever 
means that kind of character that they had is 
created, it will have power. 

I like the Episcopal Church, but I cannot call it 
the church till I see evidences that it answers 
practically the purpose of a church better than any 
other. For my partl go to hear a dreadfully hereti- 
cal preacher on Sunday, wholecturesin a black-coat 
in a hall, simply because he talks to me on points 
of duty, which I am anxious to hear discussed. 
Eva, poor child, wears down her health and 
strength with night after night in society, and 
spends all her money on dress; doing no earthly 
thing for any living creature, except in the pleas- 
ure-giving way, like a bird or a flower, and then is 
shocked and worried about me, because I read 
scientific works on Sunday. 

I make conscience of good health, early hours, 
thick shoes, and mental and bodily drill, and sub- 
jection. Please God, I mean to do something wor- 
thy a Christian woman before I die, and to open a 
path through which weaker women shall walk out 
of this morass of fashion-slavery, and subjection, 
where they flounder now. I take for my motto 
that sentence from one of Dr. Johnson’s allegories 
you once read to us: “No life pleasing to God that 
is not useful to man.” I hope, my dear friend, I 
shall keep the spirit of Christ, though I wander 
from the letter. Such words as you have spoken 
to me, however, can never come amiss. Perhaps 
when I am old and wiser, like many another self- 
confident wanderer, I may be glad to come back to 
my mother’s house, and then, perhaps, I shall be a 
stiff little church-woman. At all events I shall 
always be your leving and grateful pupil. 

IDA. 


{Eva Van Arsdel to Isabel Convers.] _ 


My Dear Belle: Thanks for your kind letter 
with all its congratulations and inquiries,—for, 
though as yet I have no occasion for congratula- 
tion, and nothing to answer to inquiry, I appreci- 
ate these all the same. 

No—Belle, the “old sixpence” is not gone yet,— 
you will have to keep to your friend a while longer. 
I am not engaged, and you have full liberty to 


Mr. Sydney is, of course, very polite, and very 
devoted, very much a friend of the family and all 


never believe any such thing of me till you hear 
it directly, under my own hand and seal. 

There have been a lot of engagements in our set 
lately. Lottie Trevillian is going to marry Syn 
Carrington, and Bessie Somers has at last decided 
to take old Watkins—though he is twenty-five 
years older than she,—and then there’s Cousin 
Maria Elmore has just turned a splendid affair 
with young Livingstone, really the most brilliant 
match of the winter. 1 am positively ashamed of 
myself, under these circumstances, to be sitting 
still, and unable to report progress. My old infe- 
licity in making up my mind seems to haunt me, 
and I dare say I shall live to be a dreadful exam- 
ple. 

By the by, I have had a curious sort of an ad- 
venture lately. You know when I was up at 
Englewood visiting you last summer, I was just 
raving over those sonnets on Italy, which appeared 
in the “‘ Milky Way” over the signature of “xX.” 
You remember those verses on “ Fra Angelico” and 
the “ Campanile,” don’t you? Well, I have found 
out who this X is. It’s a Mr. Henderson that is 
now in New York, engaged on the staff of “ The 
Great Democracy.” We girls have noticed him 
once or twice walking with Jim Fellows—(you 
remember Jim ;) Jim says he is a perfect hermit, 
devoted to study and writing, and never goes into 
society. Well, wasn’t it odd that the fates should 
have thrown this hermit just in my way ? 

The other morning I came over from Brooklyn, 


and when I got into the car who should I see but 
this identical Mr. Henderson right opposite to me. 
I took a quiet note ef him, between whiles thinking 


ing, manly, that is, and has fine dark eyes. Well, 
do you know, the most provoking thing, when I 
ycame to pay my fare I found that I had no tickets 
nor small change—what could have possessed me 
to come so I can’t imagine, and mamma makes it 
all the worse by saying its just likeme. However, 
he interposed and arranged it for me in the nicest 
and quietest way in the world. I was going up to 
call at Jennings’, the other side of the Astor House, 
to see about my laces, but by the time we got 
there, there came on such a rain as was perfectly 
dreadful. My dear, it was one of those shecking 
‘affairs peculiar to New York, which really come 
down by the bucketful, and I had nothing for it 
but to cross Broadway as quick as I could to catch 
a Fifth Avenue omnibus, and let my lace go till a 
more convenient season. 


contradict that report everywhere and anywhere. 


that, but lam not engaged to him, and you need 


where I had been spending three days with Sophia, | 


of one or two lines in his sonnet. He is nice look- 


should I find quite beside me but this gentleman, 
with his umbrella over my head. I could see at 
the moment that it had one of those quaint han- 
dles that they carve in Dieppe. We were among 
cars, and policemen, and trampling horses, and 
so on, but he got me safe into an up-town om- 
nibus, and I felt so much obliged to him. 

I supposed, of course, that there it might end, 
but, would you believe it, quite to my surprise, he - 
got into the omnibus too! “After all,” I said to 
myself, “perhaps his route lies up town like mine.” 
He wasn’t in the least presuming, and sat there 
very quietly, only saying, “Permit me,” as he pass- 
ed up a ticket for me when the fare was to be paid, 
so saving me that odious necessity of making 
change with my great awkward bill. I was mor- 
tified enough—but knowing who it was, had asort 
of internal hope that one day I could apologize and 
make it all right, for, my dear, I determined on the 
spot that we would invit® him to our receptions, 
and get Jim Fellows to make him come. I think 
there is no test of a gentleman like the manner in 


‘which he does a favor for a stranger lady whom 


the fates cast upon his protection. So many would 

be insufferably presuming and assuming—he was 

just right, so quiet, so simple, so unpretentious, yet 

so considerate. 

He rode on very quietly till we were opposite 

our house, and then was on duty again with his 
umbrella, up to the very door of the house, and 

holding it over me while we were waiting. I 

couldn’t help expressing my thanks, and asking 
him to walk in; but he excused himself, giving 
his card, and saying he would be happy to call 
and inquire after my health, etc.; and I gave 
him mine, with our Wednesday receptions on it, 
and told him how pleased mamma would be to 
have him call. It was all I could do to avoid call- 
ing him by his name, and letting him see how 
much I knew about him; but I didn’t. It was 
rather awkward, wasn’tit? — 

Now, I wonder if he will call on V/ednesdays. 
Jim Fellows says he is so shy, and never goes out ; 
and you know if there is anything that can’t be 
had, that is the thing one is wild to get ; so mamma 
and all of us are quite excited, and wonderingyif 
he will come. Mamma is all anxiety to von 

and all that, for the trouble I have given him. 

It’s rather funny, isn’t it—an adventure in pro- 
saic old New York? I dare say, now, he has for- 
gotten all about it, and never will think of coming 
into such atrifling set as we girls are. Well, I 
will let you know if he comes. 

Ever your affectionate 
Eva. 
To be Continued. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


HENRY WAKD BEECHER. 


ONE STEP AT A TIME. 
FripAy EVENING, March 25, 1871. 


HERE are a great many persons who find it 

difficult, even in meetings, church associations, 

to rise into an atmosphere of serenity and joy. 

Their «njoyment of religion is very slight, and very 
superficial, at the best. 

There are others who enjoy religion; but it is a 
fire kindled through social influences. It is when 
the experience, and the emotions, and the various 
personal infiuences which surround them, in a meet- 
ing like this for example, are brought to bear upon 
them. Then, as it were, from the outside, the fuel 
is brought; it is kindled within them; it burns 
upon their heart; and they rejoice. But as soon as 
they go away, the flame dies; and, like a lamp with- 
out oil, it very soon is quenched. 

Then come, next, those that are of a temperament 
and of an experience that enable them to pour in 
oil. They can kindle without a meeting. They can 
carry with them the provision of God’s house, so 
that it shall last them all the way between one oc- 
casion and another. And they stand on a still higher 
ground. 

Then come those who can abide, eienaat as if it 
were their portion, in an atmosphere of great tran- 
quillity, great hope, great sweetness in love. They 
rest in the Lord. They trust, and live by trust. 
And although it costs them, at the moment, an ef- 
fort to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done”’; yet, in trouble, in 
care, in sorrow, after a moment they are able to say, 
“The will of the Lord be done.’”’ And they rest. 
They are their own priests. They are their own in- 
terpreters of truth. They are able, as it were, to 
keep the spiritual household of the soul without 
fordgn help. 

.There is but one grade above them; and there are 
but very few in that grade. There are those 
who live higher, in a transcendent and beauti- 
ful spiritual freedom, always more than rest- 
ful; always in a gracious exhilaration; full of 
love, full of content; but, more than that, 
with a piercing faith, by which the eternal veri- 
ties are as clear and as transparent, seemingly, 
to them, as the visible things of this mortal crea- 
tion. Their life is a life of rapture, and not of 
wasting exhilaration. It constantly tends to break 
up into the higher forms of experience. They are 
very fortunate who are so constituted as to be sus- 
ceptible of these higher spiritual experiences. It 
is the gift of God in their birth, largely, and this 
gift of God is corroborated by their after birth, and 
by the fortune of instruction which has enabled 
them to take hold of the fruitful side of the Gospel, 
and leave to others the trunk and leaves—a harder 
economy, and one less profitable. 

Now, although I do not suppose, by any means, 
that every one can, by any degree of searching of his 
““HyMns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1285, 1239, 1258, 1261. 
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own, by any kind of experience, attain to these 
higher states: although I believe that every one 
will stand at about that plane or level which his 
original nature fits him for; yet I believe there is 
no one who cannot, in that place to which he belongs, 
greatly change his experience and his condition. 

If we are living at the lowest grade, where we are 
not able to minister to ourselves, we can, by cul- 
ture, and by that which education in the Lord gives 
us, go far up above the level at which we ordinarily 
stand, and make our experiences and our judg- 
ments of religion fourfold whatthey ordinarily are. 

A great many persons distress themselves because 
they cannot have the experiences which they see 
such a brother and such a sister have. Myadvice to 
these persons is, Do not aim at any vague, indefinite 
ideals. Take your own condition, and carry that 
up as far as it can be carried. Take care of your- 
selves where you are. . 

For instance, a humble sign-painter, having dili- 
gence and a homely talent, gets sight of the chef 
d’ceuvre of some great artist, and goes back to his 
shop, and looks mournfully at his tools, and says, 
‘‘T have got to paint signs, and I have got to paint 
houses, and I have got to do humbler things in 
painting: I wish I could paint like Raphael, but I 
am afraid I never shall.’’ I do not think you ever 
will; but, then, while no amount of diligence will 
ever make you a historical painter, you may be a 
great deal better sign-painter than you are. 

Now, it is not for you to overleap the place 
which God has appointed for you. If you have but 
a moderatedegree of talent, you are notambitiously 
to jump clear over that, and pine and moan because 
you cannot do things higher than your level. Let 
every man be content 1n the station where God has 
put him, and see that he does the things which are 
before him, every day better, and still better. That 
will unfold what there isin him. 

You are not to stand looking at the mountain- 
top, when there is a full mile between you and 
it, and ask, ‘‘*How can I make one brave jump 
and Jand there?’’ You cannot; but you can take, 
one by one, ten thousand separate steps, which 
will carry you very near the top, if not to the very 
summit itself. : 
- Now, for example, to bring this matter home: a 
great many persons pray that they may be able to 
say, ‘‘ The Lord’s will be done;’’ and they wish 
that they might come into such a state that the 
kingdom of Christ would seem more to them, even 
in this world, than all other things. My brother, 
suppose you take the first step to-day? You are 
an inordinate eater. You know that you are, be- 
cause every day, more or less, you are clouded, and 
you arein pain and suffering. Suppose, instead of 
wishing that you could sympathize with the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom, you should take the first 
step at home, and make your moderation known to 
all men ; or, if not to all men, to all that sit at the 
table with you? | 

Then there isa way of the tongue that you may 
be sinning in; there is a way of temper that you 
may be sinning in; there is a pride, there is an 
avarice, there is a jealousy, there is a spitefulness, 
there is a willfulness, there is a waywardness, there 
is an obstinacy, that you may be sinningin. There 
is something that you are sinningin. If you do not 
recognize it yourself, ask your next-door neighbor 
what it is. He will probably be able to tell you. 

I like to see meu wrestle with God in prayer; I 
like to see men shut their eyes when they sing, and 
sail away into the realms of ecstatic bliss; but I 
know very well that a man may go through all 
those things, and yet not touch the point where he 
lives, and where sins lie hiddenin him. The profit 
of these meetings, if there be any to you, will re- 
port itself in your private conversation, in your 
home-life, and in your business intercourse. And 
if, when you have joy in the Holy Ghost, and spirit- 

ual converse and intercourse, it does not make you 
better at home, in the conduct of your passions, in 


. the conduct of your bodily appetites, in the conduct 


of your social relationships; if it does not enrich 
you, and make you better in these elements, you 
may be sure that it is a cloud without rain, that it 
does not drop down fatness on your soul, and that it 
will do you very little good. , 


Another thing I perceive. It is always fair, as 
my father used to say, to fight the decrees, as long 
as you can; or as long as you do not believe that 
they are decrees ; but when the thing is done, when 
the law of God is revealed by the happening of 
facts, one of the most striking evidences of sonship 
in any person is the completeness and the sweet- 
ness of his submission to the will of the Lord. 

As long as the child was alive, David fasted, and 
prayed, and threw himself on the ground ; but the 
moment the child was dead, and every one else 
began to mourn, he got up, and washed his face, 
and dressed himself like a man, and asked for some- 
thing to eat. The servants said, ‘‘ What does that 
mean ?’ And he—sensible old man that he was (he 
might teath a valuable lesson to many modern 
Christians)—said, ‘‘As long as the child was alive, 
how did I know but God would have mercy and 
spare him ? but now that he is dead, that ends it. I 
shall go to him. He shall not return tome.” So he 
accepted the event, and went on his way. 

So long as events that threaten our peace and 
prosperity have not happened, and are only threat- 
ening, we have a right to oppose our caution to 
them ; but the moment a thing has happened, then 
it is the will of the Lord; and the next step is, 
simply to bring ourselves into such a state of mind 
that we can say, with all our soul, *‘ Let the will of 
the Lord be done.”’ 

Nature itself might give us some lessons on this 
subject. There came the severe winter ; and down 
into the little minute rifts of the cliffs that seemed 
to be inexpugnable, trickled the water; and when 
the bitter night came, the water froze, and it ex- 
panded ; and it split off huge masses that tumbled 
down into the valley below. There they lie, 
sharp-angled, splintered rocks. And before one 
summer is passed, you will find that the rains have 

coaxed the mosses to grow over them. By and 


by, covering the stone, will be the water-stain with 
its bright curtaining colors. And in two years 
those rude, ghastly, gashed rocks will become 
beautiful. 

Oh! how much rather should we, as soon as the 
Lord has overturned our plans, throwing us down 
with raw edges, begin to clothe ourselves with con- 
tentment, with resignation, with hope, and with all 
the sweeter Christian emotions! There is nothing 
better in this world than a great calamity dressed 
out in Christian experience. There is nothing that 
testifies of God more, there is nothing that so mani- 
fests grace in the soul, as standing right in an ac- 
complished trouble, and saying there, not because 
we have to say it, but because the heart wants to 
say it, ‘‘The will of the Lord be done.”’ 

There is one other matter to which I shall allude; 
and that is the matter of casting our burdens on the 
Lord. Our cares continue with us. I do not 
think we ever get half the sweetness out of life that 
there is in it. Very many of us are like greedy 
children. You give them a bit of candy, and they 
chew it up, and swallow it quickly; whereas, if they 
had been slower and quieter about it, they would 
have got much more sweetness out of it. And there 


are greedy natures that do not get half the enjoy- 
ment out of life that they might. We are all avari- 
cious of joys not yet experienced, and careless of 
the sources of enjoyment that are present with us. 


pe ose that bees should imitate the folly of men! 
I notice that the bees never disdain white clover, 
though it is one of the smallest of flowers; and that 
they never touch the daisy, though it is many times 
as large; nor the sunflower, y= it is a hundred 
times as large. They resort to these little flowers, 
and they find in each some sweetness, though it is 
little and homely; and when they come home to 
the hive, they come laden with honey. 


We do not get much honey out of cemmon things. 
We want larger experiences. We want great shoc 
of joy. So we fiy over the homely flowers by the 
wayside of life, and do not make half as much out 
of them for the household as we might. What we 
need, is, contentment, humility, and a sense of God 
in everything. 

Mr. —— inquired whether we could get any more of this 
higher experience if we tried to fight the vatlous infelici- 
ties of our nature; or whether it was necessary that our 
hearts should be full of divine grace in order to come near 
to it. He had noticed, while rowing, in summer, that if the 
tide was low, he went bumping on the sand-bars and rocks 
that were exposed on every hand; but that when the stream 
was full, these obstructions were covered with water, and 
he was lifted so far above them that he was not annoyed 
by them. He thought that when our hearts were full of 

when we pea o e e em 
our nature, we hard work. 

If you are a ferryman, you are obliged to row 
whether the tide is up or down. You are obliged to 
be on the river all the time, and to take it as you 
find it. And you will be lucky if you do not bum 
against the rocks and sand-bars now and then. It 
would be much easier for you if the river were full 
all the time; but youcannot have its sources under 
your control. 

Mr. —— said there was one at source of trou 
Mr. Beecher had not 
namely, that of borrowing trouble. Men 
real evils that came to them wit 


ing storm ; but when it came they found it to be only a re- 


were htning ; but when the 
found that it cleared the atmosphere, an 
better. And soit was with troubles. Those tha 
came, we met easily enotigh; but we dreaded 
did not come at all. 

These borrowed troubles are like almost every- 
thing else that people borrow—they are seldom 
returned. We borrow, and borrow again, and for- 
get the owner, in respect to all this class of trou- 
bles. I think we learn about most things except 
spiritual experiences. In ae to these we go on 
and do the same things for xy | years, and do not 
seem to learn anything. I think, however, as I grow 
older I do learn some things, and, among others, on 
that bp? point of borrowing trouble. I have 
learned that things that threaten are nine times out 
of ten like barking dogs, that never bite, but tha 
when you go toward them, run away with their tai 
between their legs. The troubles that do bite, are 
troubles that you do not know anything about till 


A grab you. 
ot only is this true of us and of our time, but it 
has been true of all peoples in all ages And the 
Bible—tke Old Testament and the New, but particu- 
larly the New—is not more full of anything than of 
instruction on this very subject. 

*T would have you without carefulness,”’ 


says the apostle. There are persons who are all the 
time full of care—full of fear—full ef trouble—look- 
ing forward to disaster. 

“Casting all your care upon him; for hecareth for you.” 

Why are you watching while God watches for 
you? He never slumbers nor sleeps—the Watcher 
of Israel; and why are you keeping awake? Men 
in a camp appoint one of their number asa sentinel; 
and he watches while they sleep. They say, ‘' He is 
our sentinel, and will take care of us.”” They trust 
him. But when the Sentinel of human life, omnis- 
cient, and full of mercy and love, watches, we never 
trust him. We are always borrowing trouble. Even 
when we think we are not, weare. If we cast our 
burdens on the Lord, we slyly pull them back again 
out of his hand, and put them on our shoulders once 
more. And if notice your prayers, you will 
that the bundle which you are carrying this week 
is the same that you carried last week, and it is the 
same that you will carry next week, weighing your- 
self down like a slave. ' 


t actually 
those that 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE SU- 
PERIOR.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
(CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 
THE FISHES OF PUGET SOUND. 


HAVE said that the fish of the coast up to 

Alaska belonged to Puget Sound by force of 
vicinage. They belong to it as a commodity by 
force of climatic law. The codfish cured in San 
Francisco is dried into horn. The climate is too 
hot and arid for the business of curing fish. It 
never can be established there. The atmosphere 
of Alaska is a suspended rain, and fish cannot be 
cured there. All those taken on the Aleutian 
Banks have, for want of other curing-ground 


hitherto, been carried to San Francisco, and, as 


I have said, are there converted into the consist- 
ency of the crumpled horn of the cow. The air 
of Puget Sound, on the contrary, like that of 
Nova Scotia and Maine, has the requisite coldness 
and moisture and evenness to perfectly cure this 


* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Willkeson duri 
reconnoissance o e posed rou orth 
cific Railroad, in 186, 


fish. Of course, after the business is started on 
the Sound, San Francisco fish cannot be sold 
where there are Puget fish. In like manner this 
Puget Sound is bound to have a monopoly of 
what is left of the American whaling business. San 
Juan de Fuca is distant only from ten to sixteen 
days from the best ground left to our harpooners, 
Puget Sound is the cheapest and best place in the 
Pacific in which to build, fit out, refit, repair, and 
discharge. If it will pay to carry cheap petrole- 
um by rail from Pennsylvania nearly over all the 
United States, it will pay to carry sperm oil and 
bone for distribution 1,750 miles to Lake Supe- 
rior, or 750 miles to the Missouri River. If it 
shall be deemed economy to ship the proceeds of 
voyages home to New Bedford by vessel, Puget 
Sound is certainly a better place to do it from 
than the Sandwich Islands. It would not be a 
rash prediction to say that the whaling business 
will be bodily transplanted from Massachusetts 
to the Sound, or wholly supplanted on the Atlan- 
tic side by enterprise on the Pacific side. In 1868, 
a ship was built on the Sound expressly for the 
business. It is the seed of a fleet whose voyages 
will by and by leave to New Bedford nothing of 
the magnificent vexation of distant seas in pur- 
suit of the whale, save its realized wealth and its 
traditions. 

But the salmon are so appurtenant to the west- 
ern division of the Northern Pacific Railroad, by 
reason of their annual diffusion through all the 
streams west of the Rocky Mountains tributary 
to the Columbia, and that empty into Puget 
Sound and the Gulf of Georgia—these fishes are 
so important as a present and future article of 
commerce, and are so interésting in themselves, 
that I will finish’ here on the Sound what I have 
got to say about them. Admonished by my expe- 
rience, I shall speak by book and authority. For 
when a mountain-man in my camp on the Pelouze 
River, in narration calm and unaffected, affirmed 
that the salmon in their Spring migrations so 
filled the uttermost headwaters of all the rivers 
running into the sea, that it was a common thing 
for saddle and pack-horses crossing these streams 
and streamlets to be frightened, and made to 
plunge and jump by the fish “ flopping” against 
their legs, I looked at him with admiration, and 
said to myself, “ Certainly you are the champion 
liar of America.” But that mountain-man did 
not lie. Since I came home I have got acquainted 
with another and famous mountain-man, John 
Harmon, by birth of Vermont, by nineteen years 
of service of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company. 
John kept a journal at the several factories at 
which he was stationed. There is in it the fol- 
lowing entry, made at the Company’s post at 


Y|Stuart’s Lake, in latitude 55, longitude 125, on 


the 2d of September, 1811: ‘“‘We now have the 
common salmon in abundance. They weigh from 
five to seven pounds. There are also a few of a 
larger kind, which weigh sixty or seventy pounds: 
As soon as the salmon come into this lake, they 
go in search of the rivers and brooks that fall in- 
to it; and these streams they ascend as far as 
there is water to enable them to swim; and, where 
they cam proceed no further up, they remain there 
and die. None were ever seen to descend these 
streams. They are found dead in such numbers 
in some places as to infect the atmosphere with a 
terrible stench for a considerable distance round.’ 
Matthew McFie, Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, writing of Vancouver’s Island and 
the waters connected with Puget Sound, says: 
“ At certain times the gorges of the rivers are so 
crewded with salmon that the navigatior of ca- 
noes is virtually impeded. The Indians catch 
them with a pole, attached to one end of which is 
a transverse piece of wood. Into this are stuck 
tenpenny nails. Leaning over the gorge, they 
strike, the nails impaling one or two at each de- 
scent of the pole.” Elsewhere in his book, McFie 
says that an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who was stationed on the Columbia River for 
many years, told him that “on a sudden falling 
of its waters, the number of salmon left on its 
banks are so immense as to cause the river to 
stink for miles.” . 

Paul Kane, who wandered as an artist among 
the Indians of North America from Canada to 
Vancouver’s Island through the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territory and Oregon, and back again, when 
at the Chaudiére, or Kettle, Falls of the Columbia 
River, made inquiries about the annual migration 
of the salmon uy that stream, and subsequently 
wrote about it as follows: “The salmon com- 
mence their ascent about the 15th day of July” 

é must mean the ascent of the falls, and not of 
the river], “ and continue to arrive in almost in- 
credible numbers for nearly two months, more re- 
sembling a flock of birds than anything else in 
their extraordinary leap up the falls” [these are 
eighteen feet high, and 3,000 feet long], “ begin- 
ning at sunrise, and ceasing at the approach of 
night. Seepays, the Colville Indian ‘Salmon- 
chief,’ told me that he had taken as many as 1,700 
salmon, weighing on an average thirty pounds 
each, in the course of one day. Probably the 
daily average taken in the chief's basket is about 
four hundred. By the time the salmon reach the 
Chaudiére Falls, after surmounting the numerous 
rapids impeding their journey from the sea, a dis- 
tance of between seven hundred and eight hun- 
dred miles, they become so exhausted that, in 
their efforts to leap these falls, their strength 
often proves unequal to the task, and, striking 
against the projecting rocks, they batter their 


often dead, and float down the river, where they 
are picked up some six miles below by another 
camp of Indians, who do not belong to the Sal- 
mon-Chief’s jurisdiction. None of these salmon 
coming up from the sea ever return, but remain 
in the river and die by thousands; in fact, in such 
numbers that in our passage down the river in 
the Fall, whenever we came to still water, we 
found them floating dead, or cast up along the 
shore in such vast numbers as literally to poison 


the atmosphere. The young fish return to the sea 


in the Spring. Strange to say, nothing has ever 
been found in the stomachs of salmon caught in 
the Columbia River; and no angler, although fre- 
quent trials have been made by the most expert, 
has yet succeeded in tempting them to take any 
description of fly or other bait. After the expi- 
ration of one month the Salmon-cbief abandons 
his exclusive privilege, as the fish are then getting 
thin and poor, and allows all who wish to take 
them. For this purpose, some use smaller bas- — 
kets, made like the chief’s; others use the spear, 
with which they are very expert, and an ordinary 
spearman will take easily as many as two hun- 
dred in a day; others use a small hand-net in the 
rapids, where the fish are crowded together and 
near the surface.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE JUDGE TURNED SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


NNA STREMLER was alone in the great 

dining-room, looking down from her seat at 
the window upon the crowd of the Unterlinden. 
At no time, perhaps, would a throng of Berliners 
be as gay as that which in old times haunted the 
Parisian boulevards; but now, and always of late 
years, it was a somber and anxious assemblage, as 
of men eppressed by cares, and conscious of mis- 
fortune,—for it was the dark period of Prussia’s 
humiliation.. The wars of Napoleon had paralyzed 
Europe with terror, but nowhere had the thunder- 
bolts fallen so thickly as in this little Kingdom, 
which less than a hundred years before had been 
only an electorate. In the battle of Jena the en- 
tire army had been captured or destroyed; the 
conqueror had seated himself in the Capital, emp- 
tied the arsenal, despoiled the palaces, and sent 
away all the works of art which he considered 
worthy to adorn Paris. Asif to insult the people 
in their misery, nearly a quarter of a million of 
French soldiers had been billeted upon the Prus- 
sians, desecrating their homes, and eating up their 
substance; and when tkis plague was removed, 
there was still a crushing weight of taxes for re- 
storing roads and bridges, rebuilding forts, and cre- 
ating an army, for the great enemy was still power- 
ful and none could know what new ravages he might 
be plotting. No wonder the Prussians looked 
grave. Their grand-children, to this day, are full 
of bitterness when they remember how their pleas- 
ant places were laid waste. 

But we turn from our historical picture, for at 
this moment the Judge’s carriage is at the gate, 
and the Judge’s “little sunbeam” is gliding dewn 
the stairway, to be ready for a spring when the 
door shall open. Now we have all read about good 
girls who were the sunlight of their homes, 
and we know they have always an especial talent 
for producing dressing-gowns and slippers at the 
moment of their papa’s appearance, but, I assure 
vou, the sunshine business works best in partner- 
ship. It is all very well for you who have a house 
full of merry brothers and sisters, whose music and 


games, and numberiess little plans and consulta- 


tions, make the days pass hghtly away. Anna had 


only her ponderous and judicious old dame de 


compagnie, Madame Traphagen,—who kept her 
safely out of mischief, beside being high authority 
in all matters of embroidery in Berlin wool. For 
the rest the great house was quiet, lonely, and aw- 
fully well behaved. 

It was dull enough waiting for papa in the best 
of circumstances, but, of late, a press of business © 
kept him always beyond the reasonable hours in 
that tiresome court-room, and, what was worse, he 
had a bad habit, even when he came, of leaving 
his thoughts bebind him. So, when he had been 
duly led to his seftly-cushioned chair by the fire, 
he seemed to sink out of sight and memory of the 
little waiting daughter, who had not had a kind 
word since morning. Annie’s resources were not | 
exhausted ;; she moved away to the piano, and 
while feeling about vaguely for some soothing 
charm in music she happened to glide into Han- 
del’s beautiful melody in the Messiah: “He shall 
feed His flock like a shepherd ; He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them in His bo- 
som.” 

“Come here, love,” said her father, when the 
song was ended, and Anna seated herself on an 
ottoman where her cheek rested on his hand, while 
she waited for the twilight talk, which was the 
treasure of the day to her. 

“What new ornament is my daughter wearing?” 
said the Judge, as he lifted a locket of iron from 
her neck. 

“Isn't it pretty ?” said Anna, withalaugh. “In- 
deed, papa, you won’t be angry, I am sure, that I 
gave my gold medallion to the King. The picture 
is all safe, see, papa,” and she touched a spring 
which showed the ivory miniature of her dead 
mother within the heavy case. On the baek was the 
German inscription, “Ich gab Gold um Eisen,” (I 
gave gold for iron). Just such Spartan jewelry 
may be found yet in many a Prussian family, and it 


noses 80 severely that they fall back stunned and |is shown with greater pride than were the sets of 
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princely diamonds, which in some instances it re- 
placed. The Judge looked long at the miniature, 
comparing it with the blue eyes and fair forehead 
of his daughter, before he said, “So my little girl 
has made her sacrifice too. Must the dreadful pen- 
alty of war rest even apon her ?” 

“Oh, papa, don’t call it a sacrifice,” cried Anna. 
‘Madame read me a letter from her daughter, 
whose husband was killed at Jena. She has held 
out these three years, providing for all her little 
children by hard work, but others have been less 
fortunate. Dear papa I was ashamed to be living 
in this great house, and having so many comforts, 
when they are suffering cold and hunger ; and 
when Madame told me how all the noble ladies of 
the Court are giving their jewelry to raise a fund 
for soldiers’ orphans, I was glad that there was one 
little thing which I could give. It was very little, 
but I thought if I did it quickly and gladly per- 
haps more would come in my way.” 

‘So the soul has come to you too, my little Un- 
dine,” said her father, smiling sadly, “and it 
weighs heavily, doesn’t it? I have been selfish for 
you, my darling, and would have kept all sad 
thoughts away, even the knowledge of the perils 
through which our country is passing, but perhaps 
it is better you should know. Our ancestors, two 
thousand years ago, believed that the light of 
Heaven came to them most clearly through the 
soul of a woman, or a child. Perhaps in your 
sweet humility the dear Lord will impress you to 
lead your father, for indeed I am perplexed. 


“For months past, a multitude of young boys 
have been brought into Court charged with theft, 
drunkenness, and all the disorderly crimes which 
spring from ignorance and vagrancy. Whatever 
I may wish, the law allows me no choice but to 
commit them to prison, where, indeed, they may 
be a degree safer than in their homeless wander- 
ings, for, with scarcely an exception, they are or- 
phans and friendless. But this morning the whole 
Court Room seemed to me inscribed in great flam- 
ing letters with the words of our Lord: ‘I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world.’ 
And while this handwriting on the wali was burn- 
ing into my soul the officers brought in a little, 
wild creature from the woods, naked, unable to 
speak, scarcely to be known for a human being. 
He had strayed into the city, probably having lost 
his way in the forest. He came creeping on hands 
and knees,—the only way of motion he could learn 
from his foster-parents and playmates, for the 
strange old fable of Romulus and Remus has ac- 
tually enacted itself in our German forests. 


“What little evidence we could collect seems to 
show that this case is one of hundreds, and it pre- 
sents truly the darkest aspect of the war. In the 
great battles of three years ago, thousands of our 
brave men were slain, their widows, in many in- 
stances, were overcome by the unequal struggle 
with poverty and grief; and little children were 
left absolutely alone in such numbers that charity 
failed for their support. From the villages they 
strayed into the woods; wild beasts, more pitiful 
than men or women nourished them among their 
own young; many lost the power of human speech, 
and some had never possessed it ; cheated of their 
human birthright, flung away among unthinking 
beasts, while the water of baptism was scarcely 
dried from their baby foreheads. What a mock- 
ery of our Christian pretensions! 


“Now, dear,” the Judge went on more calmly, 
“is this a case for judgment and the rough dealing 
of the law? What right have I, going each morn- 
ing from this happy home, to sit all day condemn- 
ing these poor little waifs for a crime which inhu- 
man war alone occasioned, the crime of being 
fatherless, motherless, and homeless? Dare we 
bear the name of Christ, unless we, too, gather the 
lambs with our arms and carry them in our bo- 
soms, yea, more, go after that which is lost until 
we find it?” Anna’s tears were falling softly upon 
her father’s hand, but when she lifted her head, a 
clear light shone in her eyes. : 


“Dear papa,” she said, “I am surely no better 
than these little homeless creatures. Why should 
I be petted, protected, and made happy, while they 
are more desolate even than savages? Let us 
search the woods and bring them in. We have 
room enough; my study shall be their nursery, 
and although I know so little, I can surely teach 
them something. If our Lord were on earth again 
I am sure He would command us this, not to judge 
but to save.” 

There was some excitement in judicial circles 
when it was known that Herr Richter K., the fa- 
vorite of the King, and the rising star of his pro- 
fession, had begged the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion. But when it was understood that his pur- 
pose wasto prevent what he had formerly punished, 
to labor at purifying the fountain of national life, 
rather than stop here and there a tiny stream of 
evil, every heart beat responsive to the generous 
impulse. Indeed, the best minds of Prussia were 
strung just then to a key in which only heroic 
strains would harmonize. Never, perhaps, was 
there a more remarkable instance of a nation 
humbled that it might be exalted. 

The King and his ministers made it the first 
principle of their policy that the national honor 
must be retrieved by the elevation of national 
character. Accordingly a deputation of teachers 
was sent into Switzerland to learn from Pestalozzi 
his methods in Common Schools; and as early as 
1809, during the greatest exhaustion of the public 
funds, arrangements were perfected for giving to 
every peasant child a thorough and liberal educa- 
tion. The pride of Prussia is in her Public Schools, 


and so pervasive is their system, that no person of 
any rank can escape their influence. 

Our little sketch has borrowed nothing from im- 
agination. We have been writing sober history, 
but we may leave it here, for the sequel of our 
story has just come to us and our readers by tele- 
graph. Who can wonder that in sixty years the 
tide of war rolled back upon an aggressive Em- 
pire? So far it is right, and if only the aggressor 
were to suffer, or if war material consisted exclu- 
sively of cannon and fortifications, we might enjoy 
the counter-movement. But we cannot forget that 
there are little children, too, in France, orphaned 
through no fault of theirs or their fathers, wander- 
ing to-day in the forests of the Vosges, or crying 
for hunger in the streets of Paris. E. T. 


Public Opinion. 


THE PROBLEM AT THE SOUTH. 
{From the Nation.], 


TI‘HAT some such state of things would 

come to pass was foreseen after the 
war. It was said that if legislation and the election 
of officers were left solely to the Southern whites, 
the Southern biacks would be left without adequate 
protection. Consequently, the suffrage was given 
to the blacks. But this was not felt to be sufficient. 
A great proportion of the more experienced and 
intelligent people at the South were excluded by 
the State v-onstitutions, and by an amendment to 
the United States Constitution, from all share in the 
government. In this way not only were the negroes 
and Unionists guaranteed a voice in the Govern- 
ment, but they were secured in the exclusive con- 
trol of it. That is, to speak plainly, for,the purpose 
of securing the poor and ignorant against oppres- 
sion, not only were they admitted to an equality of 
rights with the rich and educated, but they were 
put in possession of the whole administrative 
machinery. The experiment has, however, 
totally failed. The most influential portion of the 
Southern population, with whose support no gov- 
ernment can in the long run dispense, as has been a 
thousand times proved, have not only given the 
new governments at the South no assistance, but 
have, naturally enough, been bitterly hostile to 
them. . On the other hand, the new govern- 
ments have done nothing to atone for the theoreti- 
cal defects oftheir origin. We owe it to human 
nature to say that wo1se governments have seldom 
been seen ina civilized country. They have been 
largely composed of trashy whites and ignorant 
blacks. Of course, there have been in them men of 
integrity and ability of both races; but the great 
majority of the officers and legislators have been 
either wanting in knowledge. or in principle, or 
both. That of South Carolina is one of the worst 
specimens, and, as such, we have often commented 
on it. What is to be done? 


Weare frequently asked in a solemn way, whether 
if be possibie that a government which, like the 
United States Government, can call on its citizens 
to sacrifice their lives in its defense in the ranks of 
its armies, really owes them no protection for their 
lives and property? We reply that we know nothing 
of the United States Government except what we 
find in the Constitution and the judicial interpre- 
tations of it. Thereis no ideal or absolute United 
States Government. It is a convention, and the 
terms of that convention are that the political or- 
ganization it set up shall have the right to draft 
citizens for its defense, and yet shall only render 
them in return certain services, of which protection 
from violence at the hands of their neighbors, ex- 
cept on the demand of the local authorities, is not 
one. This may bea cruel arrangement, or an ill- 
judged one, oran unfortunate one, but it is what it 
is, and it is found in most cases to work well.. So do 
not let us imitate Gambetta and Rochefort and deny 
its existence, and endeavor to substitute for it a de- 
duction from our own ideas of abstract fitness. .. . 

Is there, then, no remedy for local disorder at the 
South? If the State government does not protect 
aman, can he look nowhere else for redress? We 
answer, that if there be any value whatever in the 
theory on which American polity is based, the rem- 
edy of Southern disorders must come from the 
Southern people, through their experience of the 
folly and suffering of disorder. If this be not true, 
the whole American system is a mistake, and is des- 


leave every Southern State to its own people, first, 
because this is the only practicable course, and, 
secondly, because it is the only wise one. If they 
are so demoralized that they go on robbing, and 
murdering, and *‘ Kukluxing’’ each other, we can- 
not interfere effectively, and had better not inter- 
fere atall. The American punishments for a State 
which permits these things are two—impoverish- 
ment and emigration. If aman cannot have free- 
dom, security, and light taxation in New York, let 
him go to New Jersey; if he cannot have them in 
South Carolina, let him go to Virginia; if he cannot 
have them in either, let him go to Missouri. Those 
who stay behind, on seeing capital and population 
steadily leaving their State, and their property de- 
clining in value, will gradually mend their ways. 
This may be a slow remedy, but itisasureone. It 
goes to the root of the disorder, while under coer- 
cion from the outside no state of things can grow 
up, or ever has grown up, in which coercion ceases 
to be necessary. 


DEMORALIZATION OF THE WORKING MEN OF PARIS. 
{From the Correspondent of the N. Y. World.] : 

I WENT to see a dealer in furniture in Fau- 

burg St. Antoine. . . Tradeis wretchedly 

organized here, partly in consequence of French 

incapacity for business, partly from want of capi- 

tal, partly from ill-feeling, and partly from lazi- 


ness. There are often three go-betweens where one 
would be enough. I questioned my acquaintance 


on the state of feeling among the turbulent working, 


~ | last. 


tined ere long to perish. Our business is now to. 


classes of that quarter. He replied: ‘‘ There are 
men living on the fifty cents or seventy cents a 
day of the National Guard, who could easily earn 
$2aday. Yet they think themselves better off than 
they ever have been. They go to bed when they 
please, get up when they please, lounge about town 
amusing themselves with the thousand and one 
sights on the streets. They have not worked for 
nearly six months and have lost the habit of work. 
The influential among them get pay from secret 
political societies, and have their vanity flattered 
by being consulted and used as political agents. 
Many of them have had pickings and stealings in 
one way or another (the municipal butchers’ stalls 
and the municipal kitchens have been very dens of 
all sorts of frauds), which have made them more 
comfortable during the siege than they were ever 
before. They naturally wish this state of things to 
How can workmen pay rent? There 
is nothing doing. 1 have not sold one centime’s’ 
worth of furniture since August. There are no 
foreign orders, for no foreigner ever orders furpi- 
ture a second time from Paris. Why? For the very 
good reason that the highest possible price is charged 
for it, and the very worst materials and work are 
given. Thereisa saying in Faubourg St. Antoine : 
‘ Any thing is good enough for foreign orders.’ In 
workshops if a workman is seen working in a 
slovenly way and is reproached for it; the answer, 
‘It isa foreign order,’ is valid excuse. Were a 
great cabinet-maker to get a large foreign order, he 
would not dare tell his workmen. If he did, he 
would be sure not to:make one cent profit on it. 
Why, even before the war, no cabinet-maker dared 
let his workmen know he had a large order of any 
sort. Ifhedid, every workman would ask for in- 
crease of wages and a diminution of the hours of 
labor; they would work three, and be idle four days 
in the week ; if the ‘boss’ grumbled, they would 
quit him, and interdict his shop, or they would 
waste materials of every sort, or break tools. When- 
ever any cabinet-maker gets an order he keeps 
quiet. When his workmen get through with the 
business on hand he pays them and lets them get 
together their tools to go. They almost always beg 
for some work. He for some time says he can give 
them none. ,Then they press him harder. At last 
he seems to relent, and says, very reluctantly, ‘See 
here, Jean ; I know it isa hard thing for a working- 
man to find himself on the street, and I’ll do what I 
can for you. Now, if you will accept the wages you 
have been getting, and will promise to turn me out 
in a week a book-case of these dimensions, 1’ll buy 
the wood and give you the job. But mind I do it to 
oblige you.” The workman consents. Article after 
article of the order is given out in the same way 
until at last the whole bill is filled. You rightly 
call this lying and cheating, and destructive of all 
confidence and good feeling between master and 
man, but there is no help for it.’’ That the Ger- 
mans, so utterly reuted the French is no wonder to 
me; that the German clerk, workman, firm, should 
be preferred to the French is easily explained. 
France is corrupt to the core, and rottenness is 
always weakness, 


GO-OUTERS AND STAY-INNERS. 
{From the Golden Age. 


HERE are these two orders of men—the pre- 
vailingly intellectual, who go out, and the pre- 
vailingly wsthetic, imaginative, and sentimental, 
who stayin. To which class Mr. Voysey belongs we 
do not know. It would seem, to the former, from 
his putting forward so prominently and offensively 
the points of disagreement, and stating so baldly his 
dissentivg opinions. Robertson never did this, for 
he was not inclined to do it; his mental constitution 
did not make such bluntness a necessity, did not 
in fact ailow it. The truth to him was not so clear 
cut a thing, but was approachable under many 
sides, and presentable under many aspects, 1n sev- 
eral lights, and with delicate shadings. These 
imaginative men find it harder to move than to 
stay where Providence placed them. No impulse 
of discontent drives them out; and their charming 
disposition makes it impossible to push them out. 
The prevailingly intellectual men make the de- 
partures and effect the revolutions. Luther, the 
imperious mind, went out or compelled the authori- 
ties to push him out, but many who shared the 
opinions of Luther stayed in, their poetic sensibili- 
ties perhaps, rather than their moral timidity, hold- 
ing them back. Erasmus was disposed to halt half 
way. The imaginative Mr. —— remains orthodox, 
and warms up the old system with his great human 
heart; the dry, prosaic, literal, and controversial 
Channing came out. The so-called “ liberal’ sects 
exhibit the same history. Robert Collyer, the senti- 
mentalist, Laird Collier, the “pectoral theologist,” 
Sears, the mystic, Dr. Bellows, the traditionalist, 
continue stanch in their allegiance to the old 
Unitarian body. The aggressive Towne, the pbilos- 
ophical Wass, the literary Alger, go with the radi- 
cals. . . Mental temperament has much more 
to do with the matter of staying in or going out of 
churches than is commonly supposed, much more 
to do with it than timidity has, or self-seeking, or 
the base desire for comfort and reputation. . . .| 
A high-minded man is, for the comfort and pleasure 
he may get, as often moved to go out as to stay in 
the acknowledged folds of faith, He must pay 
dearly for his poetic indulgence, for if he happens 
to differ by ever so little from his neighbors, the 
hints, the inuendoes, the covert assaults on motive, 
the imputations of dishonor, the insinuations of de- 
ceit, the official criticisms, the private rebuffs, make 
the old homestead anything rather than a home. ... 
Religious lines are so nearly obliterated in these 
days, that a thoughtful man scarcelf can tell where 
he belongs, and he finds all societies so nearly alike | 
in temper, that he may be trusted, if let alone, to 
find his appropriate place, and to stay there with 
content to others and satisfaction to himself. It is 
a pleasant feature of the existing state of things in 
the religious world, that a good man can commonly 
justify himself in remaining member of any church, 
and that churches never succeed in justifying them- 


Literature and Art, : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HEN the announcement of the discontinu- 

ance of the The North British Review came to 
us from across the water, a very natural curiosity 
was excited as to what The Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Co. would do. This question is now set at rest 
by a statement that The British Quarterly will take 
the place of The North British, and that subscribers 
will receive the whole four numbers for 1871, thus 
making a gratuitous extra distribution of the Janu- 
ary number. In some important regards, The Brit- 
ish Quarterly is a genuine gain to the American read- 
ing public, who indeed owe more than they think to 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. for the prompt 
and inexpensive supply of those great expressions 
of English literary and political opinion—The Edin- 
burgh, Westminster and Rjackwood. 


— Government would do well to have an 1mme- 

diate and rigid scrutiny of all the mail-bags in the 

Post-office Department. There is something wrong. 
in that quarter. Of course it is not the system, nor 

the vigilant officials, nor the franking privilege; 

but rather some destructive entity which bears the 

same relation to well-wrapped and heavily-stamped 

mail matter, which the trichina does to swine, the 

rinderpest to cattle, the curculio to the plum, and 
the tape-worm to man. We lately sent ja copy of 

Roberts Brothers’ publications for review toa trust- 

ed collaborateur in Florida. It was mailed in the 

original package and provedson arrival to be the 

wrong volume. Hence the book was re-mailed to us 

It now lies on our table, a form that has not lost all its 

original brightness, but on which the ravages of the 

mail-bag pest have left ineffaceable traces. The 

beveled covers are jammed and twisted, and dog- 
eared. The back is broken down at top and bottom, 

and the gilding is frayed away at the edges. The 
inside pages are warped and wrenched, like a ship 

in stress of weather. It is impossible, we suppose, 

for any of Roberts Brothers’ bocks to wholly lose 
the impress of their primitive beauty; but we should 
greatly fear that if this copy were presented for ex- 
change, its paternity would be straight-way dis- 
owned. 


— Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt of this city, have 
just published The Trade Circular for 1871, a volume 
of exceeding value to book publishers and literary 
people. It is embellished by engravings of eminent 
men of the trade; has full lists of books printed in 
America in 1870, and of the principal English publi- 
cations for the same period ; contains a glance at the 
literary field, and a variety of general notes on sub- 
jects of immediate interest. The advertising ele- 
ment is naturally conspicuous, but the lines are 
sharply drawn, and in their own department the 
editors rigidly eschew the puff direct, or the puff in- 
direct. 


— A singular story comes from Spain. Don Fa- 
bian Hernandez of Santander, announces that he has 
discovered the original manuscript of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, and that it differs in many respects 
from the printed form; the corruption of the or- 
dinary text being due to copyists and printers. 
Senior Hernandez isa bibliophile of immense ac- 
quirements, and he proposes to bring forth at once 
an authentic edition of the master-piece of Cervan- 
tes. The English literary journals accept the dis- 
covery as genuine. 


— The Academy of London, in a criticism of 
Browning’s new poem, Hervé Reid, says: ** Perhaps 
the most curious thing about the poem is the refilec- 
tion it suggests, that the picturesque of Mr. Longfel- 
low, when he lays aside his sentiment, approximates 
to the picturesque of Mr. Browning when he lays 
aside his subtlety.”’ 


BOOKS. 


Historic Americans. By Theodore Parker. Bos- 
ton: Huvurace B. Fuller. 


To the generation which has come to its majority 
but recently, and with whom the name of Theodore 
Parker is one of tradition rather than personal 
knowledge, the average impression is of a man who 
laid a heavy hand on whatever is time-honored and 
sacred in human memories, tearing aside the vest- 
ments with which the reverent spirit. clothes the 
objects of its fond idolatry, and showing with pas- 
sionate exultation all the flaws and frailties of those 
whom national pride seeks to regard as spotless. 
This opinion, which we incline to believe to be the 
current one, needs a very decided revision in the 
light of the baok before us. The Historic Americans 
of the volume are: Franklin, Washington, John 
Adams and Jefferson. The biographies are in lec- 
ture form and were given to lyceum audiences in 
nearly the precise shape in which they noy appear; 
the editor, Rey. Mr. Frothingham, having confined 
himself, as we are assured in the preface, to only 
such emendations as Mr. Parker undoubtedly would 
have made, had these lecture essays appeared in his 
life-time. It is right to infer, therefore, that Historic 
Americans is a true reflection of its author, with 
none of the asperities softened, nor any of his idio-. 
syncrasies tampered with. Now of the four great pub- 
lic characters of the book, the men whom we might. 
naturally have expected that Mr. Parker would 
have placed on the highest pedestal is Jefferson. 
The biographer of William Seaton tells us that Jef- 
ferson was a Unitarian; but Parker believed him a 
“free-thinker ”’ and liked him all the more for it. 
Jefferson moreover was one who clung te sin- 
gle ideas, who had “ higher-law ” tendencies, who 
loved “ glittering generalities ;” a fervid humanita- 
rian, a theorist in many things. Yet of all who sit 
before Parker’s literary easel, Jefferson is limned 
in colors the least bright, and with a contour 
the least attractive. He is depicted as destitute 
of genius, lacking administrative ability, no reason- 
er, not sincere, not reverential, and intolerant to 
ideas. Washington, on the contrary,—who for 
many reasons, specially indeed on account of Edward 


selves for expelling good men, 


Everett’s eulogy, wouldseem least likely to come off 
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unscathed—is really the grandest figure in the vol- 
ume. Parker had a terrible gift for character dis- 
section. If there was a flaw, he found it. Hidden 
no matter how deep, his knife reached the tainted 
tissues, and he never hesitated to bring it forth to 
the full light of his audience. This adds rare value 
to his portrait of Washington. The sketch as it 
stands, is in important regards the truest, clearest 
and most complete of our great First President. 
And this is all the more to be noted because Parker 
believed that in intellectual breadth and height, 
Franklin was our greatest representative American. 
Him he most admired, but of him he was compelled 
to acknowledge painful faults, and his love for the 
man never gets the better of his love fortruth. An- 
other marked feature.of the book is its style—excel- 
lent verbally—but supreme in methods of treatment. 
First we have a rapid historical resumé, then a 
clear-cut estimate of what each achieved; finally, 
the analysis of character—made searchingly com- 
plete. In this way th@ memory grasps all, and 
holds the whole image of the man witha vivid- 
ness and tenacity that very few biographers give. 
Mr. Parker had the reputation of introducing his 
religious views into his lectures, but in the present 
volume the allusions are those which naturally arise 
from the subject, and in no wise have the air of in- 
trusion. 


Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. 
Joseph Parker, D.D. Ruther of Deus. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

This is, in every respect, atimely and useful book. 
As our eye runs over its lively and appetizing pages, 
we cannot but compare them with the dry and 
fruitless ‘‘helps’’ which used to be furnished to the 
young ministers of our earlier day. This is no strmg 
of preternaturally solemn and ghostly homilies; no 
museum of rattiing and marrowless “skeletons.” 
It is a fresh, earnest and sympathetic talk—such as 
a warm-hearted, somewhat elderly clergyman, 
whose piety was re-enforced with world-wisdom, 
whose sobriety was lighted up with humor, and 
whose experiences of life had mellowed, not soured, 
him, might have with an intelligent young neophyte 
in a cosy study, before an open fire. The book ~s 
eminently readable; its style being light, sketchy, 
humorous and full of illustration and genial criti- 
cism. Some of these qualities, indeed, are carried to 
a point which, to a very refined taste, might apvear 
extreme. Theimportant, perhaps paramount, end, 
however, of reaching all classes of minds in the min- 
istry and so effecting a wider usefulness, is by these 
means more surely attained. 


The form adopted is that of letters to a young 
preacher; and this obviously admits of a greater 
sprightliness of style and wider range of familiar il- 
lustration, than would consist with the graver and 
profounder essay. The general character of the 
views and precepts inculeated seem to us, from a 
cursory perusal, eminently sound and wise; while 
the robust and manly tone which pervadesithe 
book, and its utter freedom from cant and affec- 
tation, range itin the category of healthy literature, 
and make it, to the young theologue, not unlike 
what Tom Brown at Rugby is to the school-boy. 


In the first chapter, under the head of “ Disci- 
pline,” the key-note is struck, in a depreciation of 
impracticable, scholastic learning, compared with 
an intellectual discipline compatible with experi- 
mental and sympathetic earnestness, as a requisite to 
ministerial preparation. The subject of Delivery is 
treated under three divisions: be carnest ; be natural 
be as unlike a book as possible. Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology, with all the minute and interesting 
practical questions that are inevitably and for all 
time the staple topics of clerical discussion, are 
handled in a most attractive and sensible way, inter- 
spersed and illustrated by acute and wholesome 
criticisms on the prominent pulpiteers of the day, 
such as Harris, Robertson, Spurgeon, Campbell, 
and others. Nothing, in short, in the whole 
range of topics interesting to the “‘ cloth,’”’ from the 
treatment of a text to the manner of entering a pul- 
pit, from the proper spirit and construction of a 
prayer to the most effective way of giving out a 
hymr or announcing the text, is omitted from con- 
sideration in this spicy little volume. While we can 
adopt with a meaning the stereotyped encomium 
**No young minister can afford to be without it,”’ 
we are sure that many an old one would do welt to 
revise “his ways and his manners’’ sed the light of 
its lucid pages, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. 
By Clara Erskine Clement. (New York: Hurd & 
Houghton.) There are books which we admire so 
much, whose excellence is so unquestioned, whichso 
completely and worthily fill the niche for which 
they were intended,—that eut of the superfiuity of 
wordg' we vainly seek for some one, absolute, un- 
gwainsayable, all-embracing epithet that shall ex- 
press in its full intensity the measure of our delight. 
If such a word weré at our pen-nib, it would be 
brought into quick requisition to mark our hearty 
admiration for Mrs. Clement’s Handbook. The idea 
of the book is novel. It supplies one of those inde- 
finable wants, which are luxuries before they are 
satisfied, and thenceforth become necessities. With- 
in 497 pages of an exquisitely printed volume, the 
authoress has contrived to gather a perfect store- 
house of facts relative to symbolism in art, and the 
legends, stories and ancient myths associated with 
art. What a glossary is to Chaucer, that Mrs. 
Clements’ book must henceforth be to all students 
of the old painters, architects and sculptors. The 
Handbook, indeed, can only be compgsred to a glos- 
sary in the sense of being interpretative ; for it is 
anything but a dry and meager outline. The won- 
derful and touching histories of the Christian saints 
and martyrs are told in these pages with a freshness 
and fullness which give to the book an intrinsic 
value, quite distinct from its ulterior design. Large 
space is also devoted to ‘“Legends of Place,” which 
the author has mainly gathered from German 
sources, her knowledge of the language enabling 


By 


Bos- 


than would have been possible to one depend- 
ent solely on English or French translations. As an 
alphabetical arrangement was adopted throughout, 
the necessity for an index is obviated. The pre- 
liminary chapter upon “Symbolism in Art” is of 
rare merit and indicates most conscientious labor. 
Indeed the book through its every page bears wit- 
ness to an amount of hard, earnest and scholarly 
work such as few American authors can rival. 


The Presence of Christ. By Rev. Anthony W. 
Thorold, Prebendary of York. (New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) This is a meditation on the 
Twenty-third Psalm, written witb especial ref- 
erence to the Lenten season. But whether fasting 
or not the Christian will find it a most happy guide 
of his thoughts to the green pastures and the still 
waters where the Shepherd leads his flock. In the 
midst of all there is to distract the mind in one’s 
conflict with the world, it is pieasant indeed to with- 
draw in retired moments, and by the help of an 
allegory, than which nothing sweeter or clearer in 
its moral was ever written, to assure one’s self of 
God’s near approach and tender care for those that 
love Him, Mr. Thorold writes from the heart, and 
will reach the hearts of those who follow him in ex- 
pounding the fullness of Divine promises. He feels 
himself the charms of the theme, as is shown by the 
simplicity of his discourse, and no Christian can fail 
to receive from this book help and comfort to 
strengthen the inner man. The letterpress testifies 
to the excellent taste which we always find in the 
publications of Randolph & Co. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. By Miss Younge. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) Itis something like fif- 
teen years since the writer of this notice first read 
The Heir of Redclyffe, and on looking at the opening 
chapters once more he finds that they have lost 
nothing of their fascination. The charming home 
circle to which the reader is at once introduced pos- 
sesses all the freshness of novelty. The noble sim- 
plicity of Guy, the exasperating perfections of 
Philip, the vivacious and yet natural conversations 
in which all the characters engage, are as entertain- 
ing as ever; anda novel which will stand the test 
of a second reading, although by no means un- 
known, is rare enough to be regarded as a phenom- 
enon in literature. One of Miss Younge’s strong 
points is the management of dialogues. Her char- 
acters never talk “like a book,”’ unless, indeed, the 
individual who speaks happens to be a walking dic- 
tionary, in which case he does his part in good style, 
and as a rule the bright remarks of the persons re- 
presented are such as one happens upon in every- 
day life. The publishers have re-issued this book in 
a very tasteful shape. In fact, we do not remember 
many recent publications of this class which, in 
binding and general execution, are so pleasing as 
these volumes. 


The Middle Kingdom. By S. Wells Williams. 
(New York; John Wiley & Sons.) This is a reprint, 
in two volumes, of an old friend of the libraries. 
For many years it was the authority upon China, 
and though in the quarter of acentury that has in- 
tervened since its first appearance, our literature in 
this direction has greatly swollen, yet it can be 
scarcely said that Mr. Williams’ book has been 
superseded. In all that relates to the literature, 
the architecture, the scientific knowledge and the 
social ways of the Chinese, it may be still consulted 
to great advantage. Moreover it has an historical 
value of its own, since the difference between the 


*| Middle Kingdom of to-day and that of 1845 is the 


product of foreign influences, and the extent of 
these influences can be best gauged by the contrast. 
which the China of Mr. Williams’ description pre- 
sents to the China of 1870. This edition hasa new 
prefuce in which the historical account is brought 
down nearly to the present time. A valuable map 
has also been added to the first volume. 

The Queen’s Revenge; and Other Stories. By 
Wilkie Collins. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.) The tragical death of Marquis Monal- 
deschi, by order of Queen Christina of Sweden is 
the initial story of this interesting volume. The 
others comprise various sketches of character, per- 
sonal experiences, social grievances and reviews. 
They all exhibit distinguishing marks of that power 
which Mr. Collins possesses above all his confreres 
of coloring the mystery of a plot and exciting the 
curiosity and interest of the reader. 


Life at Three-Score and Ten. By the Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes. (New York: American Tract Society.) 
No man could have better afforded to review the 
three-score-and-ten years of life than the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, and yet this book is singularly free 
from egotism. That this eminent author, now de- 
ceased, wrote from his own heart, is quite evident; 
but it is not so much in his own individuality as 
fulfilling the injunction of Elihu, ‘*‘ Days should 
speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
om.”’ 

A Few Thoughts for Young Men. By Horace 
Mann. (Boston: Horace B. Fuller.) It is unneces- 
sary to say a word in favor of a book whick has 
been, and still is, so universally popular. Twenty 
years ago the public (whose fiat is irresistible) put it 
beyond the reach of all criticism ; and it has amply 
justified the favor shown it, by maintaining ever 
since its place as a representative lecture for young 
men. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Besides the regular and standard concerts of the 
Philharmonic Societies of New York and Brooklyn 
—institutions ef so much value that they are never 
out of place in the mention of musical matters in 
this vicinity—there have been of late several points 
of interest. 

First, perhaps, should be again noticed the success- 
ful rentrée of Miss Nilssen, who has come back from 
her Western wanderings, both of labor and pleas- 
ure, and has again attracted crowded audiences 
wherever she sung. Her voice seemed at first to 
have suffered a little in flexibility and ease of exe- 
cution; but it soon regained its admirable qualities, 


her to make this department vastly more perfect 


music in New York in the early days. The concert 


It is not a thrilling voice, still less & touching and | 


tender one, except at rare times. And, simply asa 
vocalist, we think she is not superior to our own 
Kellogg, if indeed her equal—in respeet to accuracy, 
facility, and perfectness of execution. But there is 
a delicious purity in her voice, an exquisite fineness, 
a silvery sweetness, which is comparable to. the 
quality of no voice we have heard. Miss Nilsson is 
essentially an actress; the dramatic quality per? 
vades every look and every movement of head, 
eye, face, hand, and body. She appears to most ad- 
vantage when singing selections from opera. Her 
rendering of the ‘‘ mad scene’? from Hamlet, and of 
the ‘“‘miserere’”’ from Trovatore, are certainly very 
exciting and dramatic even in the concert room. 
Her managers have adapted avery shrewd course 
in confining Miss Nilsson’s performances to concert 
and oratorio this year: for the expenses, while ave- 
raging; over $3,000 per night, are not to be compared 
to operatic expenses, and the Messrs. Strakosch are } 
said to have already realized a splendid sum; while 
the desire of the opera-going public to see and hear 
the lady on the lyric stage has been skillfully inten- 
sified, and probably next year she will ‘ be per- 
suaded ”’ to remain and sing in opera. 

Speaking of ‘‘our own Kellogg ’”’ reminds us of a 
curious little rumor about Miss Nilsson: that in- 
stead of having been a little Swedish peasant, picked 
up in the streets of Copenhagen by some benevolent 
and sharp-eared musician, she is a native-born 
American girl, daughter of an American mother 
and a Swedish father. This is rumor, indeed, but it 
comes to us by only one remove of repetition, from | 
ap estimable clergyman who asserts that he knew 
the family for years. Should this dash the story of 
her early adventurous life, and perhaps detract 
somewhat, in the eyes of sentimentalists, from her 
attractions, it will at all events add another brill- 
liant name to our list of American songstresses, and 
be another element of proof for the theory of the 
favorable conditions of American climate in the 
development of exceptionally sweet voices. 

In her concerts of late, the wildest enthusiasm has 
been nyanifested for her own singing, while that of 
Miss Cary’s rich and cultivated vocalism, Verger’s 
manly baritone, and the long-known delicacy and 
sweetness of Brignoli’s tenor, not yet worn-out, and 
still a favorite, have been handsomely received. 
Vieuxtemps, the violinist, nervous, active, lithe, and 
almost a violin himself, is like his instrument, given 
to feeling the effects of the weather and is unequal 
in his playing: but, for all that, a master. 

—Miss Krebs,a pianist of singularly fine powers, 
has been delighting select audiences in Steinway's 
pleasant chambers with a series of Saturday after- 
noon ‘“ Recitals,’’ and an evening concert in the 
larger hall. This young lady seems to havea large 
future before her. As yet she dovs notappear to have 
given herself to any special school or distinct style of 
musical works, playing with miscellaneous selection 
(if there could be such a thing) and being happily 
successful in nearly all that she attempts. Her pre- 
cision and strength, though not affording the re- 
markable contrast of delicacy and power which is 
found in Miss Mehlig’s wonderful technique, are 
quite unusual; and she plays the brilliancies of 
Liszt, the shadowy reveries of Chopin, and ‘the 
ponderous fugues of Bach with as much taste as 
truth of execution. She is an excepfionally accom- 
plished artist. 


— We are happy to see the promise of a 
most attractive suite of performances to be 
given in Brooklyn. Mr. 8S. B. Mills, who un- 
doubtedly stands king among all the pianists this 
country has known, and whose superb abilities 
(though marred to the sight by a little too much 
manner) invariably sweep his audiences into great 
enthusiasm, announces a brief series of three piano- 
forte recitals, by subscription, on Saturday after- 
noons, April 8th, 15th, and 22d, at the Brooklyn 
Athenzwum. He will be assisted by Miss Krebs, by 
that delightful musician Mr. William Mason, and 
by several favorite singers. We think the recitals 
would be improved by confining them to instru- 
mental music, but they will undoubtedly pay better 
(probably an essential point with the projectors) 
by having the vocalists included. Subscription lists 
may be found at all the music stores and “‘ conserv- 
atories’’’ in Brooklyn. 


—A concert was given last week for the benefit 
of Mr. U. C. Hill, founder and President of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, one of the. pioneers of 


was a fine one, participated in by the Philharmonic 
orchestra, under Mr. Bergmann, and by several 
artists of note—Miss Kellogg and others. It was 
well attended, but its pecuniary results were even 
better than that, as, it being a stormy evening, many 
purchased tickets were not represented. 


—The next New York Philharmonic Consett takes 
place on Saturday evening, April 22d. Beethoven’s 
Fourth symphony, Liszt’s symphonic poem of Tasso, 
and Niels Gade’s overture The Highlands, will be 


given. Miss Krebs plays a concerto of Rubenstein’s, | 


with orchestral accompaniment. The first general 
rehearsal is announced for Friday of this week. 


—The next Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert is 
announced for Saturday evening, April 15. The 
selections are Bristow’s new symphony, which, like 
his Columbus overture, is sweet and agreeable, but 
not strong, not original, and unnecessarily repeti- 
tious ; Beethoven’s always welcome Leonora over- 
ture, No. 3, is the intermediate piece; and Rossini’s 
William Tell overture, that brilliant and delicious 
piece of instrumentation, which, though duetted 
and pianoed and organecd “to death,’ is, in the 
hands of a fine, strong orchestra, a most inspiriting 
and delightful thing, is appointed for the finale. 
Besides this, the graceful and soulful violin of Miss 
Toedt will be beard, Miss Krebs, the pianist, will 
play, and Miss Adelaide Phillips is the vocalist. If 
anything, this is rather too full a programme. 


—A little out of the line of concerts, but of real 
and substantial interest to those interested in sacred 
music, whether for the home circle, the Sunday- 
school or for smaller churches, comes a word about 


amine it thoroughly, and to report impartially upon 
its merits. We spent some hours in testing and 
examining it, and believe it to be worth a word of 
explanation. It ia called the ‘‘ Cabinet Pipe Organ.”’ 
It is manufactured by Wm. Case & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, and is an ingenious combination which fairly 
deserves attention. The invention, which is the 
result of the labors of Mr. H. N. Goodman, a prac- 
tical organ builder, consists in producing ‘the 


smooth, round, deep tone of the church organ,”’ 
with the use of reeds. 
ing the air through metal pipes which stand over 


This is done by draw 


the reeds. When applied in this way, the ripe 
gives a fullness to the tone, taking away in very 
large part the metallic, nasal effect customary in 
the ordinary recd organs. By this arrangement the | 


a roundness in its quality which We have never met 
in other instruments of this type. The retention 
of the ordinary reed stops, and their use in con- 
nection with the pipe-covered reeds, makes a 
variety in the sound, exceedingly pleasant and satis- 
factory. The invention gives these instruments 
high rank among all the reed organs we have seen, 
if not absolute precedence over them. We regard it 
as areal advance in the cheapening and popular- 
izing of instruments for sacred music. 


MUSIC. 


We ‘iain received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
New York, the following publications : 

Sur Le Lac (On the Lake) Jdylle, Op. 107, by L. 
Messemackers, 40c. 

Fouets et Grelots (Whips and Sleighbells) Grand 
Galop Brilliant, by A Talexy, 60c. 

Flatteréschen (Climbing Rose) Polka Mazurka. 
Op. 33, by Herrmann, 40c. 

Le Retour (Morceau de Salon). 
dore de Vos, 50c. 

Edelweiss (Pure as Snow) IJdylle. Op. 31, by 
Gustav Lange, 40c. 

Au Clair de Lune (In the Moonlight) Reverie. 
Op. 13, by G. Reynold, 35c. 

These are numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 18 of the 
‘‘ Standard Edition (Series 2) Universal Library of 
Brilliant Gems suitable for Instruction, the Parlor 
or the Concert Room, for the Piano Forte.’ No. 5 
is a very pretty Larghetto movement in G, 6-8 time, 
and capable of very nice shades of expression. No. 
6 is descriptive in character, full of fire, and brilliant 
in the hands of a player ef bravura music. No. 7 is 
alight and graceful Polka Mazurka in F major; 
easy and clearly accented for dancing. No.8 is a 
more ambitious and effective fantasia— allegretto 
con grazia—in E flat, changing to A flat. It is 


Op. 74, by Poly- 


erage performer. No.9, andantino tranquillo, 3-4 
time, nakes effective us@ of grace notes in arpeg- 
gios, giving a litheness to the composition suggest- 
ive of the falling of snow. No. 18,in B flat, con 
grazia, presents less of origipvality than the others, 
but is nevertheless very pretty. All these selections 
have been made with discriminating taste. They 
belong to the popular school, sentimental in style 
and abounding in melody. 

Daisy-Chain Galop, by S. M. Lander, 50c. This 
is a bright and easy galop for young pupils, intro- 
ducing the popular air, /’d Choose tu be a Daisy. 


50c. The use of duetts to eneourage youthful 


ful. This polkais cleverly arranged in both parts, 
and makes a very bright and pleasing study. 

Les Brigands, arranged by Thomas Baker, 50c. 
The well known director of music at Wallack’s 
Theater has here taken the popular airs of Offen- 
bach’s comic opera and put them together as 
a waltz. Offenbach sparkles all over with fun, and 
Mr. Baker has fused the fun together in convenient 
form. 

Mignow’s Song, 50¢. This beautiful song, from 
Ambrose Thomas’ opera of Mignon, is one of the 
best received of Nilsson’s repertoire. It is the finest 
air in that work. A picture of Nilsson adorns the 
title page, 


La Nilsson Valse (Love’s Greeting), by J. Rem- 


ington Fairlamb, 75c. This author has written 
many very excellent compositions. The swinging 
measures of the waltz are in this admirably adapted 
to fine vocal effects. The best portrait of Nilsson 
we have yet seen in engravings, constitutes the title 
page. The piece has been sung with special success 
by Miss Nilsson at her concerts. 


Birds in the Night, a Lullaby, by Arthur S. Sul- 
livan, 40c., is a simple contralto song of much feel- 
ing. 

Darling, Kiss Mine Eyelids Down, by Alfred 
Pease, is a beautiful song, sung by Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and warmly received. The words are by 
the author of Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, and both 
words and music are full of feeling. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York.— Violet and Daisy. By the 
Author of Rosa Lindesay. Price $1.15. 
JAMES R. OsGouvp & Co., Boston.—Topics of the Time. By JA8. 
PARTON. Price $2. Reginald Archer. By ANNE M. CRANE 

SEEMULLER.. Price $2. 

JAMES MILLER, New York.—The Artist’s Married Life. From the 
German of LEOPOLD SCHEFER. By Mrs. J. R. STODDART. 
Undine and Sintram. By DE La MoTrse Foucvs&. Price 15 
cents. Secret History of the French Court. By Victor Cou- 
SIN. Price 75 cents. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York.—Common Sense 
for Young Men. A Sermon. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York.—Library of Old English Divines. 
Volumes IV. and V. Being Sermons preached by ROBERT 

LouTH, D.D. Price $4. 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, New York.—Trade Circular Annual for 1871 

THE TRIBUNE ASSOCIATION, New York.—Money in the Garden 

By P.T. QUINN. 

G. P. PUTNAM & Sons, New York.—Ghardaia; Adventures in 
the Desert of Sahara. By G. NAPHEGZI, M.D. The Sistem of 
Orleans. A Tale of Race and Social Conflict. 

E. P. DuTTon & Co., New York.—Hymns and Meditations. By 
Miss A. L. WARING. 

IsRAEB P. WARREN, Boston.—The Hand of the Diligent. 


We have also received current. nepeages of the following pub- 
lications : 


nai—The orld—The New 


egational Review, Chicage.qOur 


a new organ invention, We were requested to ex- 


The Bosto The 
Magasine, Cineinnati, 


tone is greatly improved. There is a resonance and — 


showy, and within the accomplishment of an av- 


The Young Uhlans, Polka Duett, by Jean Manus, 


students of music to practice is found very success- 
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REMOVAL.—Next week the offices of the Chiestian 
Union will be removed from No. 389 Park Row, 
where they have hitherto been, to the building on 
the corner of Park Place, Church Street, and Mur- 
ray Street. The entrance for forms, printers, heavy 
packages, or merchandise for the publishers, is on 
Murray Street, Nos. 24 and 26; the main entrance 
to the Publication Office and Editorial Rooms is 
at No. 27 Park Place, which will after this week 
be the post-office address of the Christian Union. 


THE WITNESS OF THE HEART. 


HAT is truth?” Pilate’s question is ask- 

ed to-day perhaps more widely and 
more earnestly than it ever was before. The 
thoughtful mind finds itself beset with questions 
touching the deepest matters. New discoveries of 
science menace old and cherished beliefs. Doc- 
trines once received with submissive awe are 
challenged by impulses of feeling that will not 
down at our bidding. History and Philosophy 
elaim to lay bare the human foundations of what 
had seemed to rest on the Divine word. The no- 
blest forces of the soul are invoked against each 
other. Reverence and Piety are made bulwarks 
against those whose watchwords are Progress and 
Light. He who feels that life rests on religion, 
yet believes in the progressiveness of truth, and 
will not strangle thought, is often sorely bestead 
amidst the conflicting tides of opinion. Thou- 
sands of sincere souls are distressed by the prob- 
lem, how to retain the faiths which consecrate and 
ennoble life, while fearlessly accepting the prov ed 
conclusions of modern thought. It may almo:t be 
said that all Christendom is in the labor-pain of 
doubt, ignorant of what the new birth shall be. 
That it will be a purer and firmer faith, is .ur hope 
and belief. But where, meantime, shall the single 
soul, tossed on the waves of uncertainty, find its 
refuge and home ? 

Christ said “Iam the Truth.” Not, I show you 
the truth ; but, J am the Truth. In Christ him- 
self, known as a present reality, communed with 
as a friend, is the best answer to every disturbing 
question. There is possible for usamore --rfect 
intimacy with him than the disciple ~ d who 
leaned upon his breast. We may know him, not 
as aman who lived eighteen hundred years ago, 
but as One directly present to our consciousness. 
His promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” has a ful- 
fillment as overflowingly complete as has every 
Divine promise. It is not merely that his power 
is over us, his providence guiding us, but that he 
himself, in personal presence, dwells within the 
hearts of his children. He is there even when our 
eyes are holden that we knowhim not. When our 
imperfect faith cannot realize him, none the less is 
he present. But more than this, our eyes may be 
opened to see him. We may rest our hearts upon 
the heart of our Lord. We may walk in asense of 
an encompassing tenderness, and purity, and un- 
fathomable depth of good. We may rest more 
peacefully than the babe on its mother’s bosom, in 
the love of our divine Lord. No words can con- 
vey what he is to those that know him. When 
language'can express human love, when it can re- 

veal the grace in which the man or woman we love 
- best appears to us, even then must it falter and 
prove too weak to tell what the heart feels when 
it looks upon its Redeemer. 

The atmosphere of love lies far above the region 
where mists and clouds of doubt prevail. When 
we know Christ, there is no problem of spiritual 
knowledge that can vex us. The questions that 
distress those who are seeking their way, no long- 
er concern those who rest at home. Men study 
with anxiety the evidences of Christianity ; they 
discuss whether the fact of miracles can be proved, 
and wherein a miracle consists; they argue upon 
the authenticity of particular books and passages 
of Scripture ; they painfully test each link in the 


ural, and has its value. But when the soul knows 
Christ, knows him as its familiar friend, as the 
most real and ever -present of realities, then it 
cares little for the witness of miracles. Let those 
seck a sign who arein doubt. Let those to whom 
Christi comes as a siranger scrutinize his creden- 
tials; the children ask no credentials of their 
ther ! 

There are a multitude of questions concerning 
Christian doctrine, which at a certain stage seem 
to the mind of paramount importance, but when it 
has gained the inner heart of Christian life are felt 
to concern only the external form. They may 
have a real value to those who are in need of sym- 
bol and adaptive statement. They may be as 
school-masters to bring us to Christ. But when 
we xcach Christ himself, love becomes our teacher, 
and the teachings of love are very simple. The 


200 theologian perplexes himself as to how the Atone- 


ment reconeiles God and man, but he who looks 
upon the Cross itself asks no question there. 
Good men tremble lest Scicnce contradict the 
Bible account of the Creation; but when we feel 
beneath us an omnipotent arm, and feel that by it 
all things in earth and heaven are swayed, we have 


“1 no fears lest the Creator be dethroned, or lest he 


contradict himself. 

Are we in these words undervaluing the intel- 
lect as an agent for reaching truth? We would 
not do so. We honor those who defend Chris- 
tianity by argument and by study. There is for 
them a field of noble and useful work. Nor dowe 


205 | bid any man who is laboring in doubt to distrust 


or silence his reason. But we say, there is a higher 
evidence than that of the intellect—it is that of 
the experience and the life. We would give 
weight to the testimony of the Bible, of the 
Church, of the Christian apologist. But above them 
allis that direct and personal knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which is possible toman. There 
is no such assurance, no such peace, no such joyful 
confidence, as that of him who walks hand in hand 
and heart to heart with the Saviour. 


THE SECTARIAN GRANTS AGAIN. 


HE New York World of last Saturday gives 
at some length an exhibit of the various 
grants that have been made from time to time 
by the Legislature of this State to charitable 
institutions under sectarian supervision. These 
beneficiaries include Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Jews. The World seems to think it is 
hurting somebody prodigiously by this exposé, but 
for one, we accept it as a valuable ally. “Our 
withers are unwrung.” The Christian Union 
which is the only entity for which we acknowledge 
any responsibility) has never received any of the 
public money. We care not even to subject the 
statement of our diurnal cotemporary to a close 
inspection, to account for the marvelously modest 
aspect he manages to impart to his clients, the 
Roman Catholics. We prefer to take the case on 
his showing; it serves our purpose all the better. 
e non-Catholic sects have all been attacking 
“that one denomination”—the World seems to 
marvel at the wild claim to equality involved in 
the presumptuous phrase, but we see no escape 
from its repetition as exactly expressive of our 
thought—for greedy designs upon the public 
treasury. In doing so, we have well nigh unani- 
mously. agreed that the principle of coépera- 
tion between the State Government and the sects, 
even in matters of charity (at least, where the 
charitable purpose terminates exclusively upon 
the sects themselves), is wrong in itself, and per- 
nicious in some of its effects. 

Foremost in the advocacy of these views have 
always been the Baptists. Therefore, when some 
of the Baptists of this city furnished a conspicu- 
ous example of recreancy to the principle for 
which they had always claimed and received spe- 
cial credit, it was eminently proper that they 
should be arraigned by their co-workers in the 
same cause at the bar of consistency. The World’s 
gush of sympathy with the “poor Baptist society, 
a society managed by women, too,” as being 
obliged to “bear all the blame,” is therefore quite 
irrelevant and very weak, and nobody will be less 
grateful for that sort of coddling than the Bap- 
tists themselves. They are a people generally 
quite willing to take the responsibility of what 
they do, and, in Western phrase, they “want no 
shenanigan.” And, moreover, we are happy to 
chronicle the fact which, from the very beginning 
we knew it would be our privilege to chroni- 
cle, that these sturdy, clear-headed people have 
sent up from the length and breadth of the 
land their protest against the action of this La- 
dies’ Society, and their repudiation of all respon- 
sibility for an act so contrary to their own pre- 
scriptive principles, and so hurtful to their com- 
mon interests. We called for Baptist thunder, 
and we have had it, to our heart’s content, all 
round the horizon. 

The object of this nee therefore, is not to 
revive the crimination and recrimination of the 
various parties involved in the dispute. Let by- 
gones be by-gones. We will rub out and begin 
anew. Are we agreed in repudiating all co-opera- 
tion betwen the churches and the State, which in- 
volves the appropriation of the public funds to 
sectarian purposes? If not, let it be thoroughly 
discussed, not in a wrangling, litigious spirit, not 
in the interest of Catholic or of Protestant, but in 
the interest of that civil and religious liberty 
which concerns us all alike. 


chain of theological argument;—all of which is nat- 


We do not propose, at this time, to enter upon! 


the discussion ; but one consideration, which all | 
can appreciate, offers itself upon the very face of 
the subject as presented to us by the events of the 
past few weeks, and fairly clamors for expression. 
Can we fail to see, in the event of the continuance 
of such co-operation, what a horde of jealous and 
wrangling sects will constantly beset the treasury, 
each criminating the other, and all clamorous for 
their share, or doubt for a moment how disastrous 
such a spectacle will-be to all true religion, and 
the best interests of a Republican Government ? 
There are many other objections to a form of 
Church-and-State alliance'so fatal though so spe- 
cious; but this alone would determine our own 
action with regard to it. ° 


THE PROSPECTS OF FRANCE. 

HE danger of bloodshed in Paris seems, as 
we write, to have been tided over. But 

so ominous are the attending circumstances, 
that there is not the least apparent security against 
afresh outbreak of violence at any time. The 
Government was obliged to temporize and concede, 
and the insurgents maintained themselves for a 
week in the heart of Paris. Under what impulse 
the “Central Committee” at last resigned its 
powers, in favc: of the newly-elected Municipal 
Government, is not now apparent; but that the 
Reds have come under the sway of common sense 
is the least probable theory of all. The members 
of the “Left” in the Assembly have magnani- 
mously decided to support the Government “so 
long as it remains true to the Republic.” In other 
words, they will obey the Government so long as 
it pleases them. No absurder theory of the divine 
right of kings was ever maintained than these 
men’s idea of the divine right of a Republic. They 
are equally ready to set at naught the will of the 
majority, the peace of the State, and every con- 
sideration of practical expediency. Their talk is 
of asystem based on the will of the people, and 
establishing universal liberty, peace, and brother- 
hood. Their action is, to grasp for themselves, by 
trick or violence, the chief place, and break 
through the simplest rules of justice and decency. 

No lesser aim contents them than to renovate 
all Europe; but they have not begun to learn to 
control themselves. If these men could have their 
way for a little white, there would be a universal 
cry for even a decent, old-fashioned despotism, to 
take their place. The rigor of military discipline 
may not furnish the noblest training to a people. 
But such a system seems all-desirable, compared 
with the spirit under whose influence troops give 
up their blameless officers to be shot. Napoleon’s 
government, with all its faults, gave security to 
life and property. How safe either would be 
under the régime of men like those comprising 
the “Central Committee,” it is not difficult to 
understand. 

But here is the dilemma of unhappy France. An 
arbitrary government, like Louis Napoleon’s, may 
secure social order; but if it gives no political 
education to the people, and supports itself by 
base means, disease lurks under the fair exterior, 
and breaks out into riotous mischief as soon as the 
strong hand is taken off. A popular government, 
on the other hand, under which there might 
be acquired habits of self-control, can hardly 
maintain itself long enough to do its beneficent 
work.. A despotism keeps order, but lays no 
foundations. for the future; a free government, 
which might educate, seems to lack the strength 
to hold its ground. 

If we look at the elements which compose the 
French nation, the prospect is, in the main, ex- 
tremely discouraging. Over against the peasantry, 
loving peace and order, but almost as ignorant as 
their own cattle, are the working classes of the 
cities, intelligent enough to have power for mis- 
chief, and, to all appearance, under the control of 
the most destructive socialistic ideas. The task 
before the true hearts and sound heads of France 
is, perhaps, as difficult as patriotism and philan- 
thropy ever encountered. To maintain order, 
without destroying liberty,—to educate, and to 
control while educating,—this is the two-fold 
labor which must be accomplished if France is to 
be redeemesl. It may be that the very greatness 
of the emergency, forbidding all paltering or 
half-way measures, will lead to the foundation of 
a nobler life than the nation has ever known. 
Let us hope that from the depths of her humilia- 
tion and weakness, France may rise to a higher 
glory than that of arms, to that self-conquest 
which is the only victory worth prizing. 


A Biow For A Kiss.—A fair illustration of the 
habitual spirit of mostof the Roman Catholic 
journals toward everything coming from a “ heret- 
ical” source may be seen in the reply to a recent 
article in this paper on the missions of the Church 
in China. 

A few weeks ago, the great success of those 
missions was set forth in our editorial columns 
with a candor and kindness which we think could 
never have suggested to any but the most pre- 
judiced reader the work of a sectarian pen. At 
the close of the article, it was natural enough to 
discuss the reasons of the great excess in the 
number of Catholic and Protestant converts in 
that country. The Protestant explanation was 
given, viz: that the latter bestow the title of 
“ convert ” upon those only who seem to be really 
converted, while the Catholics include in that 
category all who are willing to wear the name of 
Christ. Then we quoted withapproval the Catho- 


lic reply to this suggestion, in the foll lan- 


guage : 

“In a country like China,” said an intelligent member of 
the priesthood to the writer, ‘where the language, traditions 
and customs of the people combine to render even a com- 
munication of Christian truth a matter of extreme difficulty, 
we are glad to find natives who will accept the title of 
Christians. For shame’s sake, this act will in some degree 
influence them for good. But more than this, each man who 
owns himself to belong to the hatedsect becomes. in turn 
an encouragement to others, and an additional aid in se- 
curing the term ‘Christian’ from obloquy. Doubtless there 
are many who are mere lip-Christians. But their children 
and relations will learn to respect instead of vituperate the 
name.” 


We think: there are'very few of the papers 
usually supposed to be committed to any “ side,” 
either in religion or politics, which would have 
volunteered so frank a testimony for their op- 
ponents. But to the vast majority of Catholic 
editors such impartiality is only an impertinence. 
Their stronger inclination is to regard it as 
spurious ; but if genuige, it is all the more 
irregular, and they resent it as a source of con- 
fusion. 


The Louisville Catholic Advocate is one of this 
class of “ religionists,” who are nothing if not 
polemical, and cannot conceive of any other use 
for a heretic’s head than to hit it. It goes for our 
poor honest little article as though it had been the 
sole cause of the Italian occupation of Rome ; 
and, after defending vigorously the unattacked 
piety of the Chinese converts of its church, it 
exclaims : 

** These are the men whom the religionists of Plymouth 
Church call lip-Christians. Protestantism has made no such 
converts. It has signally failed in all its efforts to convert 
the heathen, and has thereby given to the world convincing 
proof of its impotence and sterility.”’ 

We gently call the attention of our angry friend 
to the fact that the offensive term “ lip-Christian” 
was not employed by the “ religionists of Plym- 
outh Church,” nor by any other religionist than 
Catholic priest, who had sense enough to reply to 
an honest suggestion in a civil way. It is believed 
by some (we are not of the number) that one of 
the maxims of the Catholic Church is that “no 
faith is to be kept with heretics.” Surely, it 
would seem to be understood that no courtesy is 
to be extended to them—at least so far as editorial 
intercourse is concerned. 


A Test OF UNIVERSALISM.—There are a number 
of red rags, the least flutter of which sends off Zi- 
on’s Herald into lively demonstration. One of these 
is Actors ; anotheris Universalists. It is exercised 
now because the late poet “ Alice Cary is claimed 
as a Universalist, yet” it can find no sufficient basis 
for that wholesale impeachment of her piety, 
which would be its readiest solution of the seeming 
paradox. All the indications of her life, and of 
her dying hours, have a certain genuine ring that 
puts our positive brother at his wit’s end. 
The idea of making a kindly and graceful 
concession to the memory of the lady in question, 
or to the sincerity of those who hold the same 
faith, never occurs to him. He would seem tosay, 
—A Universalist ? ha! yes! a likely story! Why, 
she was a Christian; a real, fervent, warm-heart- 
ed Christian! Is that what you call being a Uni- 
versalist ? Well—perhaps! Only, mind, if she 
was 80, she’ll have to be saved in spite of it. 

Here are two verses of ber favorite hymn; the 
Herald calls them her “ dying song,” and seems to 
regard them as singularly incompatible with a 
belief in the doctrine of the final salvation of all 
men: 

* The while my puises faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, | 


I feel grow firm beneath my fee: | 
The green, immortal ground. 


‘* That faith to me a courage gives, 
Low as the grave to go: 
I know that my Redeemer lives— 
That I shall live I know.” 


_ We confess that it does not strike us in the same 
light in which it appears to our cotemporary. We 
never could understand why a cheerful faith in the 
final and complete triumph of unmingled good in 
the universe of God should be considered, as it 
used to be, presumptive evidence of an unregen- 
erate heart. And we are glad to receive from so 
eminent a professor of the odium theologicum, the 
concession (albeit ungraciously made), that Uni- 
versalists may live and die, the children of God. 

As for Miss Cary, we know, from many a long 
and earnest conference with her on such subjects, 
how immovable was her faith in the final restora- 
tion of all souls to the image and favor of God; 
and how compatible was this faith, not only in her 
case, but in that of hundreds of others, (for what 
is true in one instance is unlimited, of course, in 
its application) with a genuine and most attrac- 
tive piety. In view of the fact that we who hold 
the doctrine of eternal punishment cannot bear to 
dwell upon it, and dare not ask of God to help us 
realize it, is it not a grievous wrong that those who 
are impelled to withhold their assent to it, should 
for that reason be set beyond the pale of Chris- 
tian charity, not only, but too often of common 
courtesy ? 
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A Goop IpEa.—The Baptist Social Union of 
Brooklyn, has bought the Pierrepont street Bap- 
tist Church edifice, and propose to transform it 
into a building (or to erect a new one) for a Baptist 
headquarters, at an expense of $150,000. We are 
not sure that we understand the purpose of this 
movement, but we suppose it to be almost entirely 
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social. It is to furnish, for religious association, 
something corresponding (with many important 
modifications, of course) to the club idea. There 
will be rooms for conversation, reading-rooms, 
libraries, apartments for small meetings, &c. Sup- 
posing this to be the plan, we are struck with its 
admirable adaptation to the growing demands of 
the churches for a more enlarged and enlightened 
social intercourse. The experiment of engrafting 
the features of parlors, kitchens, &c., upon the 
churches themselves, has not been entirely suc- 
cessful, and there are some pretty obvious objec- 


tions to it. We do not see why such social centers, 


—under the auspices of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Unions, may not be peculiarly useful to 
these two denominations, which, their ecclesiasti- 
eal organization being upon principle loose, find 
in the social virtues their only centralizing im- 
pulse. 


A Vitat Error.—The Christian Register says: 


‘+ When the Rev. Dr. R. L. Collier preached his discourse 
on ‘ The Follies of the Woman Movement,’ we presume that 
he was enough of a prophet to foresee that he is likely to 
become the St. Sebastian of the nineteenth century. It is 
not our province, or purpose, to gei the start of the femi- 
nine archers whose shafts may soon be darkening the 
Western horizon, but we cannot refrain from correcting a 
few of his errors.” ac 

Our cotemporary betrays how much he lacks of 
a good Catholic education. He is not well up in 
his Lives of the Saints. If our memory serves, it 
was not by shooting arrows into, but by extracting 
them from, the body of St. Sebastian, that the 
ladies of Rome won for themselves an honorable 
page in hagiography. The iattcr is much the more 
womanly occupation of the two, we think, whether 
in the fourth or the nineteenth century. 


SCRAPS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tux HEATHEN CHINEE.—“ In a late issue you 
quote Russell H. Conwell as saying that the labor- 
ing Chinese are not avaricious, or greedy for wages, 
and cite as an instance, pat to the truth of it, that 

_two Chinese servants worked side by side for months 
in San Francisco, one at twenty-five dollars per 
month, and the other at sixteen; and yet the one 
that received the lesser pay made no effort to find 
more lucrative employment. Have you many read- 
ers on this coast? If you have, the refreshing sim- 
plicity with which you tell this littie yarn of your 
author’s must have created grins enough to make a 
very broad smile. That sixteen dollar Chinaman 
was crazy asa bug. If he had lived in New York in 
August his craziness would have gone straight into 
hydrophobia—nothing but our climate saved him. 
If that Chinaman had been sane, and had acted like 
other Chinamen, he would have quit work, not only 
in the middle of 2 month, but in the middle of a day, 
at the prospect of getting fifty cents a month more 
pay from some other employer. 


“Those who haye employed Chinamen enough to be 
acquainted with their characteristics, know that 
there is no word in the English language that will 
adequatély express their intense meanness in money 
matters. Kindness has no sort of effect upon them, 
except perhaps to make them surly. You may treat 
your Chinese servant with the utmost possible con- 
sideration, but he will leave you — hour’s notice 
for an increase of wages elsewhere, so small that 
even if you think you are paying him more than he 
is worth, you would still be willing to overpay him 
four times the advance, rather than suffer the an- 
noyance of making the acquaintance of a new Chi- 
naman. Generally it becomes necessary to let your 
Celestial go, for if you accede to his demand for an 
increase of ‘two bittee’ one week he will be sure to 
annoy you by making a new demand every time you 
pay him. Nota few San Francisco ladies have spoil- 
ed pretty good Chinese servants by shortening their 
evenings’ work, and admitting them into the family 
sitting-room, for the purpose of teaching them to 
read and ‘Meliky man talk’. Ali this, however, 
would be of no importance whatever, were it not 
typical of the flood of wrong notions which very 
many, too many, intelligent men on your side of the 
Rocky Mountains are likely to imbibe from theoret- 
ical travelers, and traveling theorists.” 


“CULTIVATED BLINDNEss.”—“* A Commuter” 
takes occasion, from an article in our columns under 
this titlé to inveigh against the railroad companies 
for not giving their patrons better light by which to 
read. Reading in the cars, says our correspondent, 
in substance, is undoubtedly bad for the eye-sight, 
but people will read in the cars, and the resulting 
_ injury would be less if, after dark, some better light 
were provided than the dingy lamps which only 
“ make darkness visible.’’ Now it seems to us, that 
our correspondent has really furnished a good excuse 
to the companies for their general remissness! We 
fancy them saying, in paternal tones, to their pas- 
sengers, ‘‘Good sirs, as itis now, you do your best 
to ruin your sight by reading in the cars by day- 
light; and if at night, instead of immuring you ina 
dismal twilight, we gave you a brilliant illumination, 
your much-used eyes would soon be gone altogeth- 
er!’? To which, desiring to be kept from tempta- 
tion, we assent. But we sympathize with “‘A Com- 
muter’s”’ protest against the fine type which many 
papers, and especially the New York dailies, so free- 
ly use. He further asks, ‘“‘ Why should editorials be 
in large type, and news in small? The news is 
read first, and then the editcrials—if at all!” “What 
we want,” he says, “is quality, not quantity, in our 
newspapers. Any New York daily could omit half 
it publishes, and furnish large print, and it would be 
more acceptable, and save our eyes.” 


“Our FaTHEeR”—WHosE An Inquirer” 
writes: “‘Our Sabbath School lesson for last Sab- 
bath contained the Lord’s Prayer, and at the close of 
the session the pastor, in catechising the school, ask- 
ed what was meant by ‘Our Father’; if it embraced 


the school, he put the question in this form, * All 
those who believe that. God is the Father of all, saint 
and sinner, will raise the hand.’ As though by in- 
stinct, every little hand was raised, and a goodly 
number of the bigger ones, too, there being very few 
dissenting. The pastor said he was sorry to find such 
an error in the school. This is a question I never 
looked at in that light. I forgot to say that the pas- 
tor said that all who were not Christians were the 
children of the devil.” 

It seems to us that the question finds an appropri- 
ate answer in Matt. 5:6.7: ‘‘ Love your enemies * * * 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in Heaven; for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.’’ The interpretation of this, as an 
answer to the question, we leave to our readers. 


PRIVATE DesporisM.—-“ Did you ever live with 
a person who never permitted you to do anything 
without asking why you didn’t do something else? 
And is not such a perpetual querist a great social 
nuisance? What reason has any one to expect me to 
think just as he does, or to do just as he would do, 
on a given occasion? Have I no right to my own 
mental structure and operations? And if not, how 
can I tell what some other person will say. or will 
do, under given circumstances? I submit that it is 
an impertinence to ask such questions. Would that 
we might have passed a Civil Rights Bill for the so- 
cial circle! One that would -hold under its wise re- 
strictions parents, as well as children; particularly, 
if I may venture to say so, parents in their inter- 
course with adult sons and daughters. {[ do not be- 
lieve sons suffer very much from these unreasonable 
demands for conformity to the thoughts, ways, and 
methods of the elders; but daughters do most decid- 
edly. What mother ever considers her single daugh- 
ter anything more than a child in judgment, when 
that judgment conflicts with her own? I have 
searcely ever seen one judicious enojigh to drop, 
finally and for aye, the leading rein when the rea- 
sonable time came. Had that daughter married she 
could have been entrusted with the care of a house- 
hold, the management of servants, the supervision 
of her husband’s interest in many directions, and the 
maternity which would probably, sooner or later, de- 
volve upon her. But single, and at home with the 
‘old folks,’ she can scarcely be trusted to array her 
own person, to subscribe for Harper’s or The, Chris- 
tian Union, to go a journey of fifty miles, or pur- 
chase a watch-chain, without home comment, criti- 
cism, or frequent censures. The latter are not very 
severe, in most cases; but they convey an irksome 
feeling of being supervised where supervision is not 
in the least called for; of being considered amenable 
to laws which are no longer binding; of being held, 
somehow, in the bondage of childhood, when in all 
other regards childish things have been put away. 
Does the daughter in kindness, helpfulness, in self- 
denial from filial reasons, often in wearing manual 
labor, does she in all these and more particulars 
act a woman’s part? Yea, verily, not seldom far 
surpassing the former practice of her mother in 
these regards. Who, then, shall deny to her with- 
out injustice that utter personal freedom which 
would be hers anywhere, outside the walls of home? 
Above all, ought she not to be freed from the inevit- 
able ‘ Why do you?’ ‘ Why don’t you?’ that seem to 
hang on the lips of far too many mothers—both in 
and out of Israel.’’ 


Tuer BELLEFONTE SysTeEM.—“ One year ago the 
Presbyterian Church, of Bellefonte, Pa., adopted a 
system of giving, in which each contributor drops 
into the box provided two envelopes—one contain- 
ing money for support of the church, the pastor’s 
salary, Sunday-school, &c.; the other containing a 
contribution for the spread of the gospel. The pews 
are free, and while regular attendants respect the 
location of one another, no price is fixed on any pew 
or sitting, but each gives as the Lord enables him. 
About five thousand dollars in all has been paid in 
for the above objects this year, and less than half a 
dozen persons were found behindhand in the pay- 
ment of sums promised in each department. The 
Synod of Harrisburg, at its last meeting, recom- 
mended this system to all the churches under its 
care; and the result of one year’s trial in the church 
at Bellefonte attests its value, as described by the 
paper adopted by the Synod: “In view of its flezi- 
bility, thoroughness and efficiency.”” Any one ad- 
dressing the Pastor or Elders of the church at 
Bellefonte, can get any additional information call- 
ed for.”’ 

THe Worp “KNow” IN THE bi1BLE.—“ Prob- 
ably no passage in the Bible has occasioned more 
difficulty to theologians than Mark 13:32: ‘But of 
that day .. . knowethnoman.. . neither the Son, 
but the Father.’ I am by no means confident that 
these words can be satisfactorily explained in con- 
sistency with any theory put forth by evangelical 
writers on the Person of Christ. Unitarians, it is 
true, make short work of it; but only to encounter 
tenfold greater difficulties in other passages. It has 
occurred to me, that perhaps some light might be 
shed upon this dark subject by a proper understand- 
ing of the word know, as used in the Scriptures. 
That it has a wide latitude of meaning, no reader 
can have failed to perceive. It seems to be used, in 
many instances, in which no other word is an exact 
equivalent or synonym, and we are obliged to resort 
to circumlocution, and even this rarely gives the 
precise shade of thought. For instance: ‘I will not 
know a wicked person;’ ‘a king that knew not Jo- 
seph;’ ‘ Depart from me, I never knew you;’ ‘Iknow 
my sheep;’ ‘No man knoweth the Father,’ etc.; 
‘Whom to know is life eternal.’ ‘To know nothing 
but Christ,’ etc.; ‘who knew no sin,’ etc., etc. In 
these passages, the ordinary signification of know, 
to be aware of—to be acquainted with, does not ap- 
ply. ‘To regard with favor,’ as our dictionaries 
define the word, in such cases, does not keep us 
much. It may bea sort of explanation—though, I 
think, a vague one—it is noé a definition. We feel 
that the meaning lies deeper—that there is an idea 
lurking in the word, still undeveloped. Iam not 
certain that I can do better; butIcantry. The word 


all mankind; and in order to get a full opinion of 


appears to me to mean something like this : To con- 


cern one’s self ‘with ; to have to do with ; to be in- 
timately associated with, or to be interested in. 
Paul knew—had to do with, nothing but Christ and 
Him crucified. So In reference to the other passages 
quoted. Take now Acts1,7: ‘Itis not for you to 
know the times or the seasons,’ etc. Itis not for you 
to concern yourselves with these things. The ques- 
tion now returns, Will this attempted explanation fit 
the passage in Mark : The Son knows not the day of 
judgment? Is it sufficient to say, that it was a 
matter which did not belong to him in his character 
of Messiah? That he was not concerned in the 
appointmentof the day? In ‘other words—to em- 
ploy a modern word which we cannot very well 
dispense with—that he ignored it ?”’ 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER.—“ It is said that the re- 
visers of the New Testament now in session in Lon- 
don, intend to make an alteration in the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is certainly to our thinking no im- 
provement. Instead of the comprehensive petition 
‘Deliver us from evil,’ they propose ‘Deliver us 
from the evil one.’ Now the original form includes 
the proposed amendment, and the whole is so sacred 
as to claim the most reverent caution and consider- 
ation. But Dr. Franklin many years ago, suggested 
a change in another sentence, which is certainly 
worthy of notice at this time. He contended that, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us,’ should be ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses and enable us to forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.’ Itis true that Dr. Franklin was no 
Greek scholar, and we are not prepared to say how 
far the original would substantiate the change; but 
itis in manifest accordance with Christ’s teachings. 
To ask forgiveness, ‘as we forgive,’ is too nearly 
akin to asking God to be as forgiving as we are, 
which is contradictory of the very spirit of prayer— 
while to ask not only for forgiveness but for power 
to forgive our enemies is in perfect accord with the 
spirt of all those wonderful lessons which the 
Our correspondent forgets 


among scholars whether the Greek expression signi- 
fies evil, as now rendered, or the evil one. The 
emendation proposed in the petition for forgiveness 
is utterly without warrant in the original,—the 
difficulty in the case is one for the commentator, 
not the translator, to meet. 


THE MISSIONARY’S HORSE. 
Editor Christian Union : 


Bhp very kindly published the story of a par- 
tially disabled Vermont Home Missionary who 
greatly need some conveyance to enable him to ride 
between his two preaching stations and make his 
pastoral callsin the outlying parts of his parish. 
A little more than one hundred dollars came di- 
rectly to me, and was handed over to Mr. and Mrs. 
B——, the parties who brought the case to my atten- 
tion. As this sum was altogether insufficient, Mrs. 
B—— undertook to raise the additional amount by 
personal applications. By great perseverance she 
bas accomplished her end, the whole sum raised be- 
ing $243,65, the 65 cents being for interest on the 
amount sent directly to me through Messrs. Ford 
& Co. Mr. B—— purchased a top buggy, harness 
and buffalo-robe, and forwarded them to the mis- 
sionary, and remitted a draft for $128.50. 
The delay in acknowledging the contributions to 
this object, has grown out of the long time necessary 
to make a sufficient number of applications to se- 
cure the amount requisite. Below you have the 
missionary’s acknowledgment : 
S———, March 11, 1871. 
Mrs. D. C. B., 
DEAR Mapam.—Your kind letter of February 22d, 
containing a draft for $128.50, and informing that a 
carriage and box had been forwarded to my ad- 
dress, came safely to hand, for which, and the very 
great kindness shown me and my family, please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks, presenting the same on my 
behalf to my unknown benefactors. The carriage 
reached here yesterday, the box containing the har- 
ness and buffalo-robe may not arrive for two or 
three days. My friends advised that I should buy 
a young horse, and one that might improve in value; 
I have therefore purchased one four years old; its 
price is somewhat more than the amount which you 
suggest, which I have raised by selling acow. ... 
I am fifty-eight years old, have been ordained 
thirty-eight years, and have spent the whole period 
in the active work of the ministry; thirteen years 
have been spent in my present field. It is, as you 
know, a Home Missionary station, and was regard- 
ed as one of the most difficult spheres when I came 
toit. It was looked upon as a kind of forlorn-hope 
experiment. The church contained only one male 
member, and the population were'chiefly Univer- 
salist in sentiment. God has blessed his work to 
some extent, and the church numbers now thirteen 
male and twenty-two female members, and its influ- 
‘ence for good is felt upon the town. Our people be- 
ing engaged in farmins are much soattered ; and as 
I have endeavored to serve the outlying localities, 
my physical energies have been sometimes severely 
taxed. In arecent journey to my outstation on the 
Sabbath, my ears and fingers were frozen, which 
caused much suffering. I can move at but a slow 
pace and the mercury was several degrees below 
zero. ve, however, no wish to relinquish my 
work, but hope when my Master comes he will find 
me at it, to accomplish which, your very kind pres- 
ent will be of great value, and I trust the generous 
donors will fully realize the blessedness of being 
able and willing to aid me in trying to do my va- 
rious duties. 
I am, dear Madam, 
Your very grateful servant, 
H. 8. R—.”’ 


It gives me much pleasure to add my own grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those expressed in this 
letter, to all who contributed to this object; with 
the prayer that each of them may feel that itis 
more blessed to give than to receive. 


A PROTEST. 


Whereas, The Trustees of the Baptist Home 
of the City of New York, have accepted a gratuity 
from the State in aid of an institution purely sec- 
tarian. 

And whereas, That action has been interpret- 
ed as in some sort representing the Baptist De- 
nomination. 

Therefore Resolved, That we the undersigned— 
Baptist pastors of Brooklyn—pained and mortified 
by this act of degeneracy, which is unscriptural 
and in direct opposition to our strenuodusly avowed 
principles, hereby enter our fixed and solemn pro- 
test against it. 


WAYLAND Hoyt, 
J. W. T. Boorue, 
J. HYATT SMITH, 
HrraM 
Joun B. BRACKETT, 


A. D. GILLETTE, T. A. T. Hanna, 
E. T. Hiscox, JoHN W.S 
DAVID Moorg, Jr., 


BROOKLYN, March 20, 1871. 


NOTES FROM THE “ HUB.” 


SOMETIMES wonder if any other com- 

munity equals Boston in the demand for intel- 
lectual entertainment. That such demand exists 
here would seem to be proved by the abundant 
supply of lectures, discussions, institutes, etc., fur- 
nished to the dwellers hereabouts, as also by the 
ample patronage vouchsafed. 


SECULAR LECTURES. 


The lecture season, like college commencements, 
is put farther back each year. Thus last year it 
began with us in September, since which time there 
has been a constant flow, occasionally swelling to a 
flood, of men and women ready to amuse or in- 
struct, as the case might be. Those who seek in- 
struction rather than mere entertainment are most 
sure to find it at the “‘ Lowell Institute,’’ where 
eight courses of lectures have been provided, the 
last two of which are now in progress. The first 
course of lectures on this foundation was given 
thirty-one years ago by the Senior Prof. Silliman, 
who gave three courses subsequently under the 
same auspices. They awakened a widespread in- 
terest and, his biographer tells us, were regarded 
by the Professor as ‘‘the crowning success of his 
professional life.”” Prof. Fisher of New Haven, and 
President Chadbourne are now lecturing, the 
former upon Reformation, the latter on Instinct. 
Both courses are exceedingly valuable and, when 
printed, as they will eventually be, are certain to 
attract the attention of the thoughtful. 


RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 

Not only does secular wisdom find audience here 
but the discussion of religious opinions and doc- 
trines meets with equal favor. That this is so ap- 
pears from the fact that six courses of sermons or 
lectures upon religious themes have been given 
here during the winter, aside from the regular 
church services of the various denominations. Some 
of these discussions are now in progress, while 
others are just finjshed. The Free religionists at 
Horticultural Hall have listened to essays and ad- 
dresses from some of the most radical of their num- 
ber, O. B. Frothingham of your city inaugurating 
the courses and R. W. Emerson closing it. The 
Unitarians are hearing, from some of the wisest of 
their wise men, what their faith is and why they 
hold it. Last Sunday Dr. Bellows gave their view 
of human nature, and to-morrow Dr. Hedge is to 
discourse upon “Sin.” These discourses are given 
both here and in Cambridge, as are also the “ Bos- 
ton Lectures,’’ which have for their aim to set forth 
the Evangelical view of Scripture teaching. This 
last course, like the similar one given the previous 
year, has met with much favor. Two of the most 
brilliant lectures thus far have been given by 
clergymen from New York, Drs. Thompson and 
Cheever, thus justifying the wisdom of the com- 
mittee in including some pastors among the lec- 
turers, instead of confining themselves wholly to 
aa and professors of colleges and semi- 
naries. 


/ 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The mention of these institutions reminds me that 
the Theological Seminary at Andover has just 
closed its winter session. Prof. Suythe, successor to 
Dr. Shedd, is abroad. The other members of the 
Faculty are on the ground attending to the duties, 
which the presence of nearly a hundred students 
involves. Owing to Prof. Park’s absence last year, 
his lectures have been given to two classes this 
term, both of which were examined on Tuesday, 
and acquitted themselves creditably. The death of 
Dr. S. H. Taylor makes a gap not easily filled. The 
question of a successor to him is an open one, and 
likely to remain so for some time. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS, 


Almost all our New England Colleges have 
enough representatives in this city and neighbor- 
hood to warrant the formation of alumni associ- 
ations, which by annual dinners and other occasions 
of meeting, keep fresh the interest in their respect- 
ive institutions and in one another. Several such 
associations have been formed within the past few 
years, and most of these have had their annual 
supper. The last to celebrate in this way was 
Amherst, a hundred of whose alumni, with mem- 
bers of the Faculty and other invited guests, spent 
last Monday evening at Parker’s very pleasantly 
The Yale Alumni Association, which for four years 
has tested the cuisine of the same somewhat noted 
hotel, varied the programme this winter by ac- 
cepting an invitation from their President, Hon. 
Dwight Foster, to share his hospitality. Meeting so 
informally in private parlors, the time was given to 
social intercourse without the usual speech-making 
or even a report of the condition of the college. 
The question who was to succeed President Woolsey — 
was, of course, uppermost in the thoughts, if not 
on the lips, of many. On this point Young Yale 
and Old Yale hereabouts hold decided opinions, but 
I have no time to give them expression. _ 
Boston, March 25. 


S. B. HALLIDAY. 
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Vol. IIL, No. 13. 


The Household. 


PECULIARITIES OF COOKING IN 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


** Cooking is an art 
Still changing, and of momentary triumph. 
Know, on thyself thy genius must depend. 
All books of cookery, all helps of art, 
Are vain, if void of genius thou wouldst cook.”’ 


OME persons are doubtless endowed with a 
talent, an instinctive capability, for all the 
minutiz and details which pertain to the science of 
good cooking. Sound judgment is certainly indis- 
pensable; but it is very surprising with what ap- 
parent ease—how almost without thought—the most 
difficult and intricute preparations will spring up 
from under their hands, perfect in every particular. 
To them cooking is no burden, but rather a pleasant 
pastime, in which they delight to give their fancy 
full play; pleasing themselves with watching what 
may be the results, yet all the time so sure of suc- 
cess as to be without anxiety. 

Such geniuses are rare, and it is great folly to be 
discouraged because you fail to secure the same 
facility in your own efforts. But whatever the tal- 
ent, it is very curious to note the peculiarities which 
are so strongly marked in different countries, or in 
the various sections ef the same country. Southey 
touches on.these differences, in his notice of those 
who profess to have an “ universal taste’’—ready to 
accept and pronounce the last dish the best. ‘* One 
who would eat sausages for breakfast at Norwich ; 
sally lunns at Bath ; sweet butter in Cumberland ; 
orange marmalade at Edinburgh; Finden haddock 
at Aberdeen; punch with beefsteak, or frogs, with 
the French ; squab-pie in Devonshire; sheep’s head, 
with the hair on, in Scotland; potatoes roasted on 
the hearth, in Ireland; pickled herrings with the 
Dutch; sour krout with the Germans; macaroni with 
the Italians; anise-seed with the Spaniards; garlic 
with anybody; horseflesh with the Tartars; ass- 
flesh with the Persians; dogs’-flesh with the North- 
West Indians; curry with the Asiatic East Indians, 
birds’ nests with the Chinese; mutton roasted in 
honey, with the Turks; pismire cakes on the Orino- 
co; and turtleland venison with the Lord Mayor in 
London ;’’ but notwithstanding his easy and com- 
plimentary acceptance of each and every dish, in 
his heart would prefer the venison and turtle to all 
these singular delicacies, ‘‘ because his taste, though 
universal, was not, after all, really indiscriminate.”’ 

It isa blessed state of mind and stomach which 
can accept, without inconvenience, whatever may 
be the preference, any food offered, in all places 
into which business or pleasure may lead one. ‘** Kat 
what is set before you, asking no question, for con- 
science sake,”’ is a most excellent rule; but it does 
not make it any less desirable that those who set the 
food before us should have been taught early to 
prepare it, in a manner both attractive and healthy. 

As far as our experience goes, nowhere have we 
ever found such genuinely good, sensible, and 
healthy cooking as in New England. Not too rich 
for ‘“‘human nature’s daily food,’’ but always good 
and wholesome. No surfeiting witha variety of 
dainties so numerous, that if, out of politeness, one 
tastes of each, the appetite is cloyed before an amount 
sufficient for health can be eaten. 

As we come toward the Middle States, the variety 
thought necessary for each meal increases. Break- 
fast is made almost as elaborate and hearty as a 
dinner should be, and the evening meal is-really a 
supper—not the simple ‘tea,’ such as Eastern 
people understand it, or as they once understood it. 

As we go farther Westward, the luxuriousness of 
living, or the profusion of the supply, increases. 
Two or three kinds of meat, prepared in every 
variety of style; chickens, broiled, stewed, fric- 
aseed, or done up in cream, with here and therea 
dish of fish, cover the table. Variety and abundance 
is the rule *‘out West;’’ and, judging from what we 
have seen on our way through the fragrant pines, 
en route to Florida, where we are now writing, we 
suppose the Southern mode is similar. 

Of course, in rapid traveling, one can hardly torm 
any idea of the best and nicest styles of living. We 
may not look for the choicest dainties at a table 
where ruinously hasty meals must be taken, or 
none at all. Yetit is impossible not to wish that 
railroad restaurants, hotel tables, and steamboat 
saloons might be made more attractive in all parts 
of the country. All that is needed to have this so, in 


the science of cooking thoroughly. Plain and simple 
cooking, as well as fancifdl and elaborate, should 
become just.as much a part of general education, 
even among the poorer classes, as the alphabet. The 
time will come, or we hope it will, when a house- 
hold department will be attached to every village 
school, in which the A B C of cooking will be 
taught at least, and in our largest schools and finish- 
mg seminaries the whole minutiz of this science, 
and its effects on the health of a community, 
will be an indispensable part of young women’s 
education. 

It is to be regretted that in the Western and 
Southern sections, and in localities where any 
malaria or congestive fever abounds, the food is so 
richly prepared. Meats fried or dressed in bacon 
or pork fat are of necessity, though often very 
palatable, exceedingly indigestible. Fish fried in 
much fat, and dressed with hard boiled eggs, pota- 
toes, both sweet and white, fried in bacon, with 
fried eggs laid over them, are very generally to be 
seen in every station, or in the boarding-houses of 
the employés on the railroad. But it is said the 
laboring classes must have these stronger kinds of 
food, or they would not have strength for their 
arduous labors. A mistaken idea, we think. We 
do not believe that food so prepared is as strength- 
giving, certainly not as health-giving, in the end, as 
g00d, hearty food, cooked with less fat, and cooked 


be retained, but not dried out. We would like to see 
the experiment tried, of placifg a few such res- 
taurants and boarding-houses side by side with 
those now in use, in which travelers or boarders 
could be offered good, sweet, light, raised bread, 
and biscuits, or ‘‘gems’’ of wheat, or Graham meal, 
without soda; meats, baked, boiled, and stewed, 
but never fried—well seasoned, depending on their 
own juices and fiavor for relish and nourishment, 
and very little on the fat of pork or bacon. Thus 
placed on trial, we would like to see which eating- 
house would be the most liberally patronized, and 
which of the patrons would enjoy the most vigorous 
health, and be the least subjected to malarial in- 
fluences. But, after all, one thing is sure, nowhere 
can we find corn-bread and rice so deliciously 
cooked as we have seen it West and South. We 
have eaten the best corn-biscuits since we entered 
Florida that we ever tasted anywhere, and must try 
and give our readers the receipts. | 

But talking of céoking and eating is dull work, 
while sitting, with open doors and windows, we 
hear the birds in the orange trees, and breathe this 
delicious air, laden with the perfume of roses and 
jasmines. This is truly a most desirable climate, 
and soon, with care and labor, very easy compared 
with what our Northern soil demands, Florida 
will be like the Garden of- Eden. We are long- 
ing for the strength of a dozen well women, 
that we may help to repair ‘*‘ the waste places,’’ and 
see it bud and blossom like the rose. Dear old 
North! We love you when you give us the gentle, 
pleasant smiles of June, but have no affection to 
waste on your harsher, freezing moods. So fare 
thee well, till the May-flower and June roses will 
welcome our return. 


RECEIPTS. 


when the deer is first killed; rub in as much salt as 
you can; press and squeeze the meat hard with 
your hands, to get out all the blood; then hang it 
up in some covered alley or shed, where the sun 
will not directly strike it, but where the dry breezes 
will sweep over it. If not quite salt enough the 
next day, rub more salt on; squeeze and press out 
all the blood which may still remain, and hang up 
again. Two or three days will dry it. When needed, 
cut off nice slices, rather thin; lay them in a dish of 
cold water a short time to soften a little, then broil, 
serving with pepper and salt; or, fry a piece of 
bacon, crisp; then lay the pieces of venison into 
the hot fat, and warm through quickly. Shake a 
little flour over the meat, and, when done, salt and 
pepper. Place the meat on a hot platter; sift a 
little more flour into the pan; let it boil up; adda 
few spoonfuls of boiling water; boil up again, and 
pour the brown gravy over the venison. It is very 
sweet and palatable. 

Beef is also cured or dried here, so as to keep it for 
several days; cellars or ice-houses not being com- 
mon, it is necessary to resort to some means of keep- 
ing it. Takea fine round of beef, and cut in slices 
as large as your hand, and about balf an inch thick. 
String them en a strong cord, and hang up high in 
some place where the sun will not shine directly on 
it, but where a good breeze of hot air will pass over 
it. Build a fire of dry leaves or bits of paper, and 
place at one end of the place where the meat is 
hung, so that the wind will take the smoke under 
and over it; this will keep the flies away till the 
outside of the meat is too dry for them to injure 
it. A day or two inthe dry breezes here will cure it, 
so that it may be put in paper bags, and keptina 
dark, dry place several days, to broil as it is needed. 
Itis wonderfully sweet, probably because in drying, 
all the juices of the meat are secured. Our Northern 
air is not so drying, but we see no reason why, in 
summer, those who have not smoke or ice-houses 
could not hang meat under the trees, away from 
the sun, keeping up a smoke sufficient to drive 
away flies, but not strong enough to heat the meat. 
It is an experiment well worth trying. 


AN EXCELLENT PuppInG.— Way down in Florida, 
looking through open doors and windows, upon the 
orange and fig trees, the fourteenth of March, we 
have just eaten a pudding which satisfies us. We 
hope it will please our readers equally. 

One cup of sugar, one cup. of milk, three eggs, 
beaten stiff; one tablespoonful of butter, a little 
clove and cinnamon, about half a teaspoonful of 
each; one cup of raisins, stoned; half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and three cups of prepared flour. Bake 
quick. Eat with liquid or hard sauce, according to 
taste. We think this would also be excellent 
steamed or boiled, and mean to try it, 


Rice Breap (Southern Receipt).—One pint of 
rice flour, half a pint of wheat flour, one pint of 
sour milk, two eggs, butter half the size of an egg, 
and one teaspoonful of soda. The rice flour must 
be very fine, and stirred in after the other in- 
gredients are partly mixed. Bake as soon as pos- 
sible after the whole is stirred together. 

Bread is sometimes made of apple, mixed with 
flour—by putting one-third of stewed apple-pulp 
to two-thirds of flour, and fermenting with yeast for 
twelve hours. This bread is said to be light and 
very palatable. It is much used in France. 


Corn CAKES.—Rub one tablespoonful of lard 
into four cups of corn meal. Stir the meal into four 
cups of sour milk, with a full teaspoen of salt. Beat 
two eggs very light, and put in one teaspoonful of 
soda, the last thing. Beat well, and bake in small 
** sem irons,” or light tin forms. 


ANOTHER Way.—Three teacups of corn meal, 
one teacup of wheat flour, two teacups of milk, one 
teacup of cream, ora third of a teacup of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg—beat yelk 
and white separately, and very light; one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of soda. Bake in 
small pans, with a brisk heat. 


— “It isa pleasant thing to reflect upon,” says 
Dickens, ‘‘and furnishes a complete answer to those 
who contend for the gradual degeneration of the 
human species, that every babe born into the world 


in less time, so that all the juices of the meat may | 


ise finer one than the last,’ 


JERKED VENISON (Florida)..—Take the haunches’ 


FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


5.—ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS IN THE GARDEN. 


NLESS a person can spare a day or two a 
week, he had better not try raising flowers on 
the lawn. If he hasa leisure hour in the morning 
or evening, he can succeed well in cultivating them 
in the garden, or in any spot of ground laid off espe- 
cially for their use. System must be used here as 
well as in the front yard. Of course flowers are 
beautiful, abstractly considered; but their beauty 
is increased fourfold, when placed in the proper 
situation, and arranged in the proper manner. I 
can see an ordinary flower garden at this very 
moment. (It is strange how convenient these men- 
tal visions become! I can draw on one every hour 
of the day, and not be disappointed.) This garden 
is picketed in, and used solely for the purpose of 
floriculture. From early in the Spring until late in 
the Fall you will see a gorgeous mass of bloom within 
its palings. Fragrance fills the air, and people pass- 
ing by, exclaim, ‘“‘Oh, what beautiful flowers!’* 
Well, that’s complimentary, is it not? No, I don’t 
think so. Suppose that I should take a peck meas- 
ure and fill it to the brim with the choicest flowers 
—tossed in just as they are picked. Then suppose I 
take them, peck measure and all, to some damsel, 
presenting the same with my compliments. In all 
probability she would smile; but noting the beauty 
of the blossoms, would undoubtedly exclaim, ‘‘ What 
lovely flowers! It’s a perfect shame to receive them 
in this condition, however. Why on earth didn’t 
the donor arrange them in a bouquet, while he was 
about it?’ So, my dear young readers, is it with 
that aforementioned flower garden—said garden 
being the peck measure, with a lot of flowers thrown 
in, with no attempt at arrangement whatever. This 
naturally spoils the effect, and the passer-by forgets 
the sight ere a mile away. 

As I have already stated, flowers should occupy a 
plot of ground by themselves. If it is only one rod 
square, let it be sacred from the intrusion of the 
highly useful but rather unornamental ‘ garden 
sauce.”” This spot of ground should be spaded in 
the Fall, as well as in the Spring; for mellowness of 
soil is necessary, in order to have the best of success. 
Now, presuming every father who takes the Chris- 
tian Union has given, or will give, his boy or girla 
piece of ground for this purpose, we will do our part 
by proceeding to lay it out. We will suppose the 
plot to be two rods square. If it isn’t square, you 
must make it so, even if it be smaller, for this 
arrangement requires it. Get an axe and drive 
down four stakes, thus marking out the exact dis- 
tance. This done, you will take a rope and stretch 
it tightly from stake to stake, all around, letting it 
touch the earth. Here, then, you will have an exact 
square—the very thing we must have in order to 
make our design complete. The next thing is to find 
the center. Where is it? Having found it, you will 
drive down another stake in that precise spot. You 
have seen boys (and girls, too) strike a circle on a 
slate by tying a string to a pencil, have you not? 
You will proceed in the same manner. Fasten one 
end of a cord, loosely, to your center stake, and 
attach the other to a sharp stick. Start from be- 
tween two stakes, just against the rope, and walk 
around, scratching the soil with your stick as you 
go. Hold! not too fast, or your cord won’t slip on 
your center stake. If it does not, you will not get 
an exact circle. As you proceed you will observe 
your stick touching each rope in succession, just 
midway between the two stakes. Around, are you? 
Well, you will notice your marker has let four 
spaces in each corner of your square. These are 
beds. They should be filled with separate colors of 
portulacca. Sanvitalia is also excellent. These 
corner beds will be rather large; but seed of the 
first named variety is very cheap, and you can save 
enough duting the first year to sow your whole 
garden. 

You will now want a path. This should be two 
feet wide. Shorten your string, then, just two feet 
and proceed as before. This done, you have the 
four corner beds, and a walk two feet wide. Geta 
spade and make the marks of the stick plainer, so 
that you will not become confused. 


We have at last come to a little mathematical cal- 
culation, which is very easily explained, and as 
easily understood. From one extremity of your 
circle to the other is just two rods, isit not? Your 
center stake is therefore one rod from the outside of 
your circle, all around, or precisely one half the 
distance across. There are sixteen and a half feet 
in a rod, and we shall have to make circles enough 
to eat up this number of feet. The path we madea 
moment ago Was two feet wide. That subtracted 
from sixteen and a half leaves fourteen and a half 
yet to use. Having made a walk, we want a bed just 
three feet wide. You will therefore sherten your 
string for the required distance, being careful that 
it is no more aud no less than that same three feet. 
Dear me! I’m really surprised! You went around 
almost as fast as I could have done it with a pair of 
compasses on paper. Am a little afraid you enjoy 
this better than spading in the garden. ‘‘Get mixed 
up,’ did you say? Notatall. You will know the 
beds from the walks at a glance, because they are 
wider. Well, this last bed took three feet, did it? 
That subtracted from fourteen and a half, leaves 
eleven and a half feet still out in the cold. Now 
shorten your string two feet more, and “swing 
around the circle” as usual. This is a path. We 
have left nine and a half feet. Another three feet 
taken up, and another circle drawn gives us another 
bed. Still six and a half feet left. String’s getting 
short now. Draw it up another two feet for a path, 
mark your circle, and what have we left? Just 
four and a half feet all around the center stake, or 
a circle nine feet in diameter. This is a bed, and 
our design is about two-thirds done. Let us see 
what we have. One, two, three—three circular 
paths, and three circular beds, besides the four eor- 
ner beds, which this circle cut out of the square. 
But these long beds must be cut up so that you can 


cross them and walk where you will, no matter how 
high the flowers; for if this were not done you might 
do well enough on your outer path, but would have 
to step or jump over the bed into the next one. 
Having arranged our design systematically so far, 
we must continue to do so. Step upon either side 
of your square (it is a square, with a circle inside, 
you know) and drive a stick just midway between 
your two stakes, one rod from each. Drive another 
upon the opposite side and stretch a string tightly 
across. Now take your spade and mark plainly the 
line drawn by your cord. -This gives the center of 
your path, which should be made two feet wide— 
one foot on each side of the line, and marked plainly 
up to within one foot and a half of the center stake, 
on each side. Be sure and stop there. This done, 
you will turn the corner and treat that side and its 
opposite the same way precisely. Wenow have four 
paths. We want four more. Step inside your circle 
and find the exact eenter of a corner bed. Drive a 
stake in that spot. Cross over to the opposite cor- 
ner, and serve that bed in the same manner. Stretch 
your line and do precisely as you did before, with 
this exception: the other paths you drew stopped 
one foot and a half on each side of your stake. 
These you are now making must stop when they 
reach your last path, or at a distance of six anda 
half feet from the stake. Don’t make a mistake 
here,4 beg of you. Your design being marked out; 
you can begin spading your beds. Your paths being 
two feet wide, will prevent you from spading them, 
which you should be careful not to do. 

Having our beds ready, we will consider what 
varieties of flowers to put in the same, keeping in 
view those which give us aconstant bloom, cr nearly 
so. There are very many greenhouse plants, such 
as geraniums, fuschias, etc., which are admirable; 
but as you will probably raise your own plants you 
will want annuals throughout. 

We said portulacca was to be used in the corner 
beds, did we not? This being the case, your outer 
row of beds—those which come next to your outside 
path—can be filled with sanvitalia, verbenas, dwarf 
balsams, pansies, and convolvulus minor (dwarf 
morning glory). These outer beds will of course be 
the largest on the same principle that the spokes of 
a wheel are further apart at the felly than at the’ 
hub. | 

Your second circle of beds will require dianthus 
(not the dwarf), acroclinium, gomphrena (English 
clover), tropzeolum minus, snapdragon, and dwarf 
mourning bride. We will also add phlox drum- 
mondii (I know a seedsman in Rochester who would 
be offended if I left it out). The center bed—the one 
four and a half feet wide—you will plant in zinnias, 
or petunias, if kept straight, setting right in the 
center 2 canna, or twe or three tall coxcombs. [ 
have named these flowers, but others will do as 
well. The idea is to have the outer beds with low 
flowers, and every circle of beds a degree higher, 
until the center is very tall. This arrangement 
makes a regular floral pyramid, and presents a mag- 
nificent sight, if well tended. If you can procure 
tan-bark or saw-dust, it will be found very nice te 
spread over your walks. The weeds won’t come up, 
and the mud will stay down. 

To those who have not time to make or tend a 
flower garden of this kind, we have a word to say: 
You can lay out beds just as if you were making 
garden-beds, side by side, with a broad path be- 
tween; and if the four following rules are kept in 
mind, they will be found of considerable advantage: 
1. Don’t put delicate flowers too near those of bril- 
liant hues. 2. Make your beds long and narrow, 
putting one variety in a bed. 3. Give low-growing 
piants a chance to receive your first glance; and 
put the taller ones back out of the way, where they 
won’t shade anything but the fence. 4. Keep your 
plants erect (if their natural position) even if you 
have to cut them half off. 


These rules are not difficult to follow, and I hope 
you will not neglect them. If you do,—well, I sup- 
pose you’ve the right, if you think best. 


THE WISE PEOPLE OF THE EARTH. 
My Dear Young Friends: 


i oy is a very long time since we have had a chat 
together. I have been trying hard to gather 
health and strength to fit me once more for my cho- 
sen life-work. Well, I suppose you want to know 
something about the visits I have paid, and the sort 
of people I met in my roamings about the world. 
This time I want to tell you about one of the Wise 
Peoples of the Earth. They certainly were a very 
curious race. Not understanding their language all 
I could do was to find out as much as possible about 
them. My hearing ears, in this instance, could not 
help me, so my eyes became most faithful servants, 
that nothing of interest might escape me relating 
to this very little, but very wise people. 

I soon found by closely observing them as they 
walked up and down their streets, that one has need 
to keep a bright look-out if one wants to know any- 
thing about these little people. They are so swift in 
their movements that if you only turn your head a 
second they whisk round the corner, or slip into one 
of their porticoes, quite out of sight. There are 
three classes in this busy little kingdom—the Males 
and Females—with beautiful, white, glistening wings; 
and then a lower class of females, who cannot have 
wings to waft them about at their pleasure; they 
have to stay at home and work, so they call them 
Workers and Nurses. The male and female seem to 
have a fine time sailing about in their airy chariots 
enjoying the pleasant sunshine. After a while the 
lady gets weary of leading such a life, and comes back 
and settles down quietly in herhome. What do you 
think becomes of her mate? Why, heis such a lazy 
fellow that he just seeks his own pleasure, and sails 
on and on, until suddenly, when far away from 
home and friends, some of his enemies catch him 
and kill him, for you see he has nothing with which 


the truant never thinks of taking food for his jour- 
ney. I tell you what, boys, when I saw these poor 
fellows come to such an untimely end, it made me 


to defend himself. Sometimes he dies of hunger, for 
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think I must needs be careful to arm myself against ) 


my enemy. I have one that hates me, and I under- 
stand he is your enemy too, the great ‘Roaring 
Lion,” so don’t let us go out any day without our 
sword, All Prayer, by our side, for the day we forget 
he will be sure to run after us. : 

I suppose you want to know what the little lady is 
doing? After resting awhile she throws off her 
wings, just as you throw off your coat or dress when 
it gets worn out. Then she begins to think of the 
wee children in her home; she calls the Nurses, and 
they come to help take care of them, for most of the 
houses have twenty little ones to care for. It is the 
fashion there to yise with the lark, so they take the 
tiny cradles out in the air, and give the wee ones an 
airing and sunning, (it would be well if some of us 
followed their example). Then they are carefully 
kept from cold on wet days ornights. Aftera while 
they grow so well, being so well fed by the nurses, 
that they begin to spin themselves curious dresses, 
of a brownish white color, which they twist all about 
them, so you would think them dead. They do really 
seem dead, so their mother and nurses carry them 
down stairs, through the streets, out to the pure air, 
and are very careful not to have it too hot or cold 
for their tender little bodies. When they are so 
wrapped up they look like barley-corns, and that is 
why some persons think these little people live on 
grain. But it is all a mistake, they like animal food 
to give them strength for their labors. They need 
strength, for these little fellows that have wrapped 
themselves up, after a time struggle to get out of 
their funny cradle; then these nurses give a.good 
hard bite to this homespun silk, (they have no scis- 
sors), and the little folks come out looking so large 
and fine after their long sleep, that one cannot tell 
them from the older people. 

You must not think these Nurses spend all the 
time with the little ones; no, they are regular work- 
ers. Some of them make the streets; some build 
the houses, and here and there one is seen very busy 
thatching the roofs to keep out the wet weather. 

They have quite a number of trades among them. 
Some are miners, some masons, and some are like 
you, boys, that take great pleasure in being carpen- 
ters. You can always tell where the miners live by 
the appearance of the houses. They make long gal- 
leries in the clay, they then take out all the rubbish 
and buiid buttresses, so their galleries need be in no 
danger of falling; then they make a nice thatch of 
grass stems and heather, so the family won’t get wet 
on rainy days. 

The masons live in another part of the kingdom. 
They build their houses by raising pillars, then 
springing arches from pillar to pillar, and on top of 
all they throw loose piles of earth. The mate- 
vial for these buildings is a sort of sand and clay 
cemented with rain-water; this makes a good mor- 
tar. With this mortar they smear over wheut- 
stalks, blades of grass, or anything that will answer 
to form the center of the pillars. Thus you see they 
have beautiful vaulted saloons, where after their busy 
labors they take real comfort and rest. 

But I must not forget to tell you about the car- 
penters. They build right in the trees, boring and 
chiseling them in a great variety of shapes, each 
to suit himself. Sometimes they get so close 
together while working that the division from the 
next neighbor’s gallery is not much thicker than 
this paper. Although so near they are never known 
to perforate one hole in their neighbor’s fence, for 
they have firm faith in the old saying, “* Kach man 
mind his own business.’’ They have among them 
one class, their very name tells us their character, 
sanguinary—the same word we call blood-thirsty. 
There is yet another class, very like these last, call- 
ed Warriors. It is very sad to think of such a set 
living in the midst of this Wise People. It is just as 
we find it all over the world, the good and the bad 
living together, sometimes in the same house. Don’t 
you remember, Jesus told us all about this? He 
said one day He meant to send for all the bad ones, 
and gather them out of His kingdom; so let us be 
sure to ask Him to help us to be among His good 
children. 

One day some of these wicked warriors started off 
to a neighboring tribe, had a desperate fight, and 
brought home the little children, prisoners. They 
made slaves of them, and mean to make them work 
hard all their lives. One time a number of these 
Wise People came to pay a visit on a neighboring 
island; they had not long been seated in their 
friends’ house when one of their number suddenly 
espied a Cockroach. Harry, | wish you and Tom 
could have seen the fellows. All unmindful of com- 
pany manners, they rushed to the wall, seized the 
poor creature by the legs and commenced dragging 
him up. I am sure you would have laughed to see 
what ascrambling time they had going up that wall, 
I guess the perspiration must have come through 
the pores plentifully that day. They certain- 
ly earned their feast. As I told you befdre, 
they like animal food, and certain portions of the 
roach are esteemed quite a delicacy among them. 
Don’t imagine this was a live cockroach ; they would 
not have dared attack a live one, as they have little 
strength, but much patience. ' 

I wish I had a carte de visite to send you of these, 
people. There was once a fine painter who took 
lessons from the Great Master, and he succeeded in 
getting a beautiful picture of one of this wonderful 
race. I will give you the key of the gallery so you 
can look at it at your leisure—Proverbs 6:6,7,8, and 
in the Catalogue, Prov. 30:25, you will find the 
name. 

If you would like to hear about some of the other. 
wise Peoples, I may perhaps be able to tell you some 
other time. From Friead 

Mary FOWLER. 


— Mamma—“ What is the baby crying for, Mag- 
gie?”’ Maggie—‘I don’t know.”’ Mamma—" And 
what are you looking so indignant about?” Mag- 
gie—* That nasty, greedy dog’s been and took and 
eaten my punge-cake!” Mamma—‘ Why, I saw 
you eating a sponge-cake a minute ago be Maggie— 


Ok, that was baby’s!” 


THE HISTORY OF MR. GING-KINS. 


T= brightest of the boys and girls never 
would guess who Mr. Ging-kins was ; whether | 
he was a man, or horse, or dog; or not either. 
Well, Mr. Ging-kins was my last cosset lamb. His 
real name was Ging. Everybody in this!part of 
the country has heard of him. Not Jing, but Ging 
—the g hard, as in gingham. 

I have owned a great many cossets; the last one 
before Mr. Ging-kins, was called Jerusalem’; a 
saucy, fighting fellow. He needed a good whipping 
every day of his life, and one day he gotone. He 
was always strolling about where he should not be, 
frightening children ; and one afternoon he drove a 
lady and little girl, who were quietly walking down 
the street, into the piazza of the house opposite, and 
would have knocked them over with his great 
horns; but just thena gentleman riding along in 
his carriage, saw the danger, jumped out, horse- 
whip in hand, and gave Jerusalem such a smart 
whipping, that he was glad to run for the barn, as 
fast as his feet would carry him. 

As for Ging—this is his history. One rainy after- 
noon, we went off four miles toward the mountain, 
and brought him home in a basket, well wrapped up 
in apiece of carpeting. It was a wretchedly cold 
day, and the young{woman we bought him off, said 
she had named him ‘“ Earthquake,’’ he shook so. 
He was a miserable, little creature, long-legged and 
gaunt, and did not look as if he would survive fill 
morning. However, we invested half a dollar in 
him, took him home, gave him a cup of warm milk, 
tucked him up in blankets, and put him in a dry- 
goods box in the wash-room ; and next morning he 
was lively as a cricket. 

Thenceforth he prospered. The weather grew 
warm ; the Aprildays were bright; and Ging jumped 
outof his box to enjoy them. Then, he ‘was every 
where ; up stairs and down, if he could get into the 
house; and crying pitifully, as though he was 
dreadfully abused, if he could not. 

We tried tying him toaz iron bar set down in the 
ground ; but he tangled his rope and nearly got 
hung, and kept us in continual terror for fear he 
would. Finally, we got an empty crockery crate, 
and set itdown on the grass-plot which we used 
for a clothes-yard, and put him in it. That was a 
capital place ; there was plenty of young clover for 
him to eat, and a great apple-tree to shade him; and 
as soon as he bad eaten or trampled the clover down, 
we moved the crate. But the trouble was, Ging was 
not contented. Every time we went in sight, he 
would call to be let out; and if we could not resist, 
he would come dancing into the house, wild with 
delight. The result was, that he was not willing to 
stay one moment away from us. If he could be 
where we were, he would lie down quietly, chew his 
cud, and go to sleep. But, of course, that never 
would do. His proper place was in the pasture with 

So one morning we started himoff. But he would 
not move an inch. The man who drove the cow 
walked behind him, and pushed him forward; and 
just so long ashe pushed, Ging moved ;. when he 
stopped pushing, Ging stopped. Ther he tried a 
little whisking stick round Ging’s legs; and finally 
got him into the pasture; and thought when he 
reached home that the lamb was safe up there for 
that day ; but no, Ging had actually arrived at the 
house first, looking as innocent and delighted as 
possible. His face seemed tosay “ HereI am!” 

This never would do, and we sent him away three 
miles from home, and considered him disposed of 


for the season. But next morning, came a man to} 


know if we had lost a lamb. One had appeared on 
his door-step—miles and miles away—weariug a 
little collar on which were the letters H. L. H. 
Yes, sure enough, that was Ging;.and there was 
nothing to be done but to go and get him home. 


Most of that year was spent by Mr. Ging-kins | 


pretty much as;jhe pleased. Part of the time— 
having become well acquainted with the cow—he 
staid in the pasture. The rest he strolled about 
where he liked. The garden was a favorite place. 
Some of the plants which grew there he was quite 
fond of—pinks, for instance—and he nibbled them 
down to the ground with his little, sharp teeth. 


He was extravagantly fond of rose-buds; those 
he devoured, so that there was not a trace of one 
left. Ihada monthly rose growing in a pot, which 
Ll removed into a back-room; but Ging discovered 
it, and was on the point of making a meal of it, 
when he was detected, and driven off. But he kept 
it in mind ; and made anend of it, pretty much, 
under rather funny circumstances. We heard a 
mysterious voice not long after, somewhere ; nobody 
could tell where. After opening various doors, we 
looked into the sitting-room. The home plants had 
all been carried in there for the winter, and placed 
on the flower-stand. There stood Mr. Ging-kins 
dispatching the unfortunate rose bush.’ The doors 
had been left ajar, and he bad taken advantage of 
the fact, and meant to make sure of the rose-buds 
in spite of us. : 

That was his special delight—to get into the house 
if he could; and we had so many outside doors 
that he stood a good chance, if he kept on the 
watch, as he did. There was the front door, the 
end door, the well door, the garden door, the great 
wood-house door and the little wood-house door. It 
was next to impossible to keep all of them shut all 
of the time; and Ging was always on the alert. 
If one was unlatched even, he understood it, 
and pushed in; if- all were shut fast, he would 
stand on the door-step and knock, either with his 
head or one of his fore feet. Many atime have we 
heard a rap at the front door, and on going, found 
him there. 

Another thing he would do—follow us. Sunday 
morning, when we started for church, he was very 
likely to be behind us. Sometimes we have gone 
away down street without finding it out; till see- 
ing that all the people were staring at us, we have 
looked back, and there was Mr. Ging-kins, trotting 
at our heels like a little dog. 

On the day of President Lincoln’s election, the 


vote. The rain poured down in torrents. We 
looked out of the window, and who should be 
hurrying along in thecrowd but Ging? One of the 
children run to the door and called, ‘‘ Ging ! Ging!” 
the rain made such a noise he could not hear, but 
went trudging on with the multitude. However, 
he was soon put out, and came rushing ignobly 
home. 
The second summer he was so troublesome that 
we sent him away four miles to Mr. Haddam’s farm 
to be pastured. So every year after that, he was 
kept there through the summer; and every year 
Mr. Haddams sheared eight pounds of fine wool 
from him; and when he came to bring the wool 
home, Mr. Haddams would say, ‘** Will you sell me 
that little sheep ? I can’t remember his name.”’ 

Ging.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Zing. Well, will you sell! him ?” 

‘* Ging is his name.”’ 

** Well, will you sell Jing ?’’ 

* Ging! Ging! Mr. Haddams !”’ 

“Yes, yes! Well, yousell Wing ?” 

And finally I was obliged to sell him, for he was 
always in the house, or under the cow’s feet, or 
tossed on the oxen’s horns, or where he was in mis- 
chief or danger. So for twelve greenbacks poor 
Mr. Ging-kins was sold; and the last I saw of him, 
he was riding off in a wagon, looking like a martyr. 
And that was the last of the cossets. 

KIRKLAND. 


PUZZLES. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


_ abomination of the Jews? : 
2. What letter brings injury to a mostiiseful appendage of 
the human body? 
3. What letter transforms the most essential element to life 
into a home for wild beasts ? NELLIE W. CLARK. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in fashion, but not in style; 
My second is in grimace, but not in smile; 
My third is in Autumn, but not in September ; 
My fourth is in Winter, but not in December; 
My fifth is in frolic, but not in play; 
My sixth isin merry, but not in gay; 
My whole is in sorrow and gloom to-day. 

| NELLIE W. CLARKE. 


SINGLE WORD REBUSES. 
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10. Xy. : NELLE ORGEL. 

A CIRCLE OF PROVERBS. 

| 63 letters. 

19, 51, 12, 32, 53, 33, 59, 61, 54, 36, 7, 16, 46, 61, 62, 25, 37, 34, 63, 35, 
43, 6, 27, 1, 4, 35, gives a caution to wanderers. ~ | 

23, 32, 11, 58, 35, 8, 15, 20, 61, 28, 11, 47, 36, 41, 49, 20, 61, 32, 58, 20, 
20, 60, 45, 35, isa proverb that cautions against putting 
too much faith in appearances. 

3, 57, 52, 29, 18, 44, 55, 61, 14, 38, 54, 14, 33, 54, 44, 40, 18, is a prov- 

erb of consolation. 

27, 40, 16, 5, 22, 15,5, 15, 26, 17, 26, 48, 42, 25, 61, 15, 44, 44, 33, 4, 
5, 12, 4, 30, 4, shows the uncertainty of human plans. 

21, 37, 34, 11, 34, 6, 5, 49, 50, 44, 24, 19, 2, 43, 12, 21, 24, 37, 40, 
39, 61, 80, 37, 33, 26, 54, 5, 25, 20, 35, states an impossibility. 

10 is a vowel. 

9, 13, 31, 56, are a consonant. 

My whole is a proverb. YESAC SANTO. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED FLOWER-BED. 


1. He will tie Sam; 2. Ned laid on; 3. Bub can let her 
shoot; 4. S. C. H. you kneel; 5. Engine to Tim; 6. Sun! pay 
hot; 7. ruin taltub rags; 8 Myrnlog orgin; 9 We bit 
Lary; 10. Pills are spedi; 11. O. C. our flock. Puss. 


- ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH Lith. 


Cross-Word Enigma.—ishmaelites. MRS. MAYO, BUNNY, M. 
+P. SHATTUCK, FRANK, NELLIE W. CLARK, Mrs. I. E. SHELDON. 

Patriotic Enigma.—* If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.’”” BUNNY, ISOLA, FRANK, 
M. D.F. 

Square Word,— 


od 


a 

BUNNY, ISOLA, M, P. SHATTUCK. P 

Vegetable Garden.—Onions, Parsley, Cucumbers, Potatoes, Tur- 
nips, Tomatoes, Parsnips, Carrots. BUNNY, ISOLA, DAPHNE E. 
BENTLY, VIRGINIA, M. P. SHATTUCK, FRANK, NELLIE W. 
CLARK. Mrs. I. E. SHELDON. 


Farm and Garden. 


DISSOLVING BONES. 


Bare Boston Journal of . Chemistry says that 

bones may be perfectly dissolved in moistened 
wood ashes without the use of acid. To do this the 
bones must be broken up with a sledge or as con- 
venient. Ascertain the weight of the bones to be 
used, and provide a like weight of clear wood 
ashes. Mix with the ashes twenty-five pounds of 
powdered sal-soda (carbonate of soda) to every 
hundred poundsof ashes. A box in which to pack 
tae bones and ashes for the dissolving process may 
be made of rough boards, but it must be tight, and 
it should not be over eighteen inches deep. Itmay 
be as broad as is necessary. The bones should be 
packed in layers; first upon the bottom a layer of 
ashes, then a layer of bones, and so alternately 
until the box is filled. About twenty gallons of 
water must be poured upon the heap (thatis, for 
every one hundred pounds of bones) to saturate the 
mass, but more may be added from time to time to 
maintain perfect moisture. In three, four or six 
weeks, the bones will be broken down completely, 
and the whole may be beaten up together, after 
adding an equal bulk of good sifted soil. This 
makes a compost of great value, possessing all the 
essentials of plant-food—namely, potash, soda, lime, 
phosphorie acid and nitrogen. If ashes are to be 
had in sufficient quantities it will facilitate the de- 
composing process to employ twice the quantity 
specified above. The solution will thereby be affect- 
ed sooner and more perfectly. If powdered bones 
are used, a barrel of the powder may be nrixed with 
a barrel of good ashes, and the whole turned into 
the half of a molasses cask, moistened with two 
bucketfuls of water, and stirred.up well with a 
hoe. Ina week this will be ready for use, and ac- 


street was full of men going to the Town House to | 


4 
1. What letter transforms a pleasant beverage into the 


fertilizer. The editor adds, “* We think it does more. 
for corn, in giving plump, full kernels, than any 
concentrated fertilizer we have employed. A hand- 
fulis enough for,a hill, put in at time of planting.” 


DISINFECTION OF MILK CANS. 


dagen attention of the English medical author- 
ities having been drawn to the transmission of 
scarlet and typhoid fevers by means of milk; an 
investigation has been recently made. It appears 
from an extensive inquiryinto possible means of 
contamination that contagious germs resist a not 
acurately determined, but very considerable 
amount of heat, so that the usual scalding and 
rinsing of the cans is not always effectual. Prof. 
Gamgee was consulted as to the best means of 
securing the desired cleanliness, and replied, in sub- 
stance, as follows: First. Wash and scald all dairy 
utensils as usual. Second. Use an antiseptic, such 
as Chloralum, instead of washing soda, in the water 
used to wash the said utensils. Third. The milk 
can into which the milk is poured as fast as it comes 
from the cow, should be disinfected by a spray of 
chloralum in weak solution, or by a combination of 
chloralum and sulphurous acid, the latter being the 
best for large cans. The can should be inverted 
over the spray-producer, and when the spray has 
been infected should be set on its bottom and filled 
with milk which, on rising in the can, will absorb 
and partly displace the antiseptic gas evolved. 
Fourth. Cooling the milk promptly : to a tempera- 
‘ture of about forty degrees. Fifth. A definite 
quantity of a harmless, disinfectant like chloralum 
inay be added to milk without injuring its taste, 
aud with great advantage in a sanitary point of 
view. These directions are, perhaps, a little too 
complicated to be carried out in general practice, 
but m creameries some disinfecting process, such as 
the Professor advocates, would be very advant- 
ageous. <A spray-producer could be constructed 
with little expense, which would answer every pur- 
pose, and would probably greatly diminish the 
danger of contamination from possible germs of 
contagion which may escape the usual cleaning pro- 
cesses no matter how carefully they may be con- 
ducted. 
FARM STOCK. 


HE following statistics showing the increase 

and diminution of different kinds of stock 

during the past year, are from the February report 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


HorseEs.—In the Northern half of New England 
there is no increase, and but a slight gain in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. New Jersey and Dela- 
ware scarcely sustain the figures of last year, while 
New York and Pennsylvania exceed them. The 
Southern States, excepting Texas, return larger 
numbers, as do all the Western States, Ne- 
braska presenting an increase of 15 per cent., 
and Kansas 20 per cent. The average increase 
is about three per cent. The prices of horses are 
lower, as a rule, than in February of 1870. A slight 
decrease in the number of mules is reported in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Ohio, and 
Minnesota, and elsewhere an increase of from one 
to six per cent., Kansas and Nebraska only exceed 
ing that rate, their percentage being respectively 
fifteen and sixteen per cent. A reduction in price 
similar to that noticed in horses is reported. In 
Illinois horses over three years old may be said to 
be worth, on an average, $93.93 ; in Ohio, $102.92 ; in 
Kentucky, $96.35; in Georgia, $129.45; and in Texas, 

MiLcuH Cows.—Maine and New Hampshire report 
a decrease, and, many having been sold there last 
Fall in consequence of the drought and reduced sup- 
ply of hay in Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Texas also report a decrease. There has been 
no increase in New Jersey and Delaware. The 
average total increase appears to be about three 
per cent. Kansas claims the largest increase, reach- 
ing 20 per cent. 

OXEN, Etc.—The following States report a de- 
crease : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, and California. 
The States east of the Mississippi have scarcely 
maintained the numbers of last year. The aggre- 
gate number of all the States will not show an in- 


crease of much more than one per cent. 


SHEEP.—A general decrease of five per cent. is 
noted. The only States showing increase are Dela- 
ware, Florida, Tennessee, Nebraska, California, and 
Oregon. The largest relative increase is 31 per cent. 
in Oregon, and 12 per cent. in California. All the 
States report an increase in swine except Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, North Carolina, and Texas. The 
total average increase appears to be about 10 per 
cent. The percentage of increase is placed at 2 in 
Kentucky, 7in Ohio, 14 in Illinois, 18 in Minnesota, 
27 in Kansas. In general, prices have declined, but 
in Georgia, California, Nebraska and Kansas, better 
prices are noted. 


SHEEP-BELLS.—A Connecticut Yankee writes to 
the Country Gentleman that flocks of sheep in his 
county have suffered from the attacks of dogs and 
wild-cats to such an extent that sheep-raising has 
been abandoned by many of the farmers. It has 
been discovered, however, that if bells are attached 
to the neeks of the sheep and lambs, neither wild- 
cats nor dogs will molest them. Bells ready 
strapped for use cost only about 12 cents apiece, and 
if bells of different tones are selected the tinkling 
sound is by no means disagreeable. 


HoNEY EXTRAORDINARY.—The result of a 
curious and beautiful experiment is now on exhi 
tion at the South Kensington Museum, in London. 
It is a honey-comb of almost white wax, filled with 
pure limpid honey of a beautiful dark rose cvlor. I 
was obtained by limiting the bees to a carefully 
selected dict, the details of which are, however, not 
given. Wetrust that the full particulars will be 
made public, as a series of interesting experiments 
might be suggested. Who knows but that natural 
honey of sundry delicate tints, may come to com- 
mand a fabulous price for the tables of the wealthy, 


cording to the Journal will be found a most efficient 


and thus increase the profits of aparians ? 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
‘Thursday, March 30. 
Christian.......... Kansas Miss. 


M ist. .Kansas Conference... Law 
Episcopai.. ‘East German Conference...... Po'keepsie, N. 


‘Sunday, April 2, (Sunday before Easter.) 
Monday, April 3, (Monday before Easter.) 
Tuesday, April 4, (Tuesday before Easter.) 


..Ohio 8. School Association...Mt. Vernon. 


iilieiatiny, April 5, (Wednesday before Easter.) 
Meth. . Conference......... Norwich, N. Y. 


Hampsh ire Conference. ‘Rochester. 
bg "New York East Confer d. Ct 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


do Lacy Grove, lo... 25 
Cone Neb sti ar. 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
an Monon ahela City, Pa. Feb. 19 
a6 .. Mill Creek, Pa... Feb, 22 
do .. Hampden Mar. 12 
do Mass.. "Mar. 22 


HOME NOTES. 


ISHOP ATKINSON, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, is credited with having deliv- 
ered a sermon at Morgantown, N.C., in which he 
said, “‘The officers of the church must have the 
proper ordination. Without this, no assemblage 
of persons met for worship can constitute a church. 
They are nothing more than societies, or, to use a 
more common phrase, nothing more than clubs.” 
As Presbyterian clergymen are presumably not 
considered as properly ordained by High Church 
authorities, the Christian Observer asserts that the 
Bishop called Presbyterian churches club-houses, 
and is thereupon very indignant. The son of the 
Bishop, however, disclaims for his father any in- 
tention of conveying such a meaning. 

— Tennessee has a new sect, composed of twelve 
members, who are divided up into three churches, 
one at Stony Creek in Wayne Co., another at Little 
Sistern in Johnston, and the third at Taylor’s Hall 
in Edgecomb Co. Each has a pastor, respectively, 
E. Holland, S. H. Taylor, and 8S. Pate. The fol- 
lowing are their tenets: “This is our order of 
Fellowship: We, the old Predestinarian Baptists, 
are friendly with everybody; but we do not fel- 
lowship or commune with any but ourselves. We 
go to hear anybody preach that we want to, and 
ask any preacher that is a white man to preach 
with us, that we see fit. We look not to men nor 
angels to guide or instruct us in our associated 
capacity, but depend upon an independent God to 
govern, guide and instruct us in all our delibera- 
tions and business, in this our associated business. 
Now, according to the confysion which is amongst 
us, we think it best to withdraw ourselves from 
the Association, and organize a Predestinarian 
Baptist Association, and declare a non-fellowship 
with the African race, or any colored person. 


Therefore, we declare a non-fellowship with them, . 


and all those who intermix themselves with them ; 
and also we declare a non-fellowship with all 
principles or institutions that are calculated to 
bring confusion into our Association.” 


— A fashion paper furnishes the following guide 
to Episcopal young ladies who wish to know what 
to wear at Confirmation : “ In this country no par- 
ticular style of dress is used on such an occasion, 
but in Catholic countries the young ladies appear 
in white with veils and gloves. The most becom- 
ing and appropriate costume that could be worn 
is a black silk dress, with a small fanchon cap of 
white tulle or tarletan, without shawls, cloaks, or 
jewelry.” 

—The Sunday services of a Methodist church in 
Philadelphia were recently advertised in a Satur- 
day paper, with the following as the closing item : 

One of the best quartette choirs in Philadelphia, under 
the direction of that magnificent tenor, F. R. Thomas, M.D., 
with Professor Harry Barnhurst as basso, and kindred tal- 
ent as soprano and alto. Lovers of artistic music may en- 
joy a rich musical treat at every public service. | 


— An exchange publishes the adjoined para- 
graph: “ A gentleman of Indiana objected to his 
daughter, a young girl in delicate health, being 
baptized by immersion during the winter, but she 
and her religious advisers were as resolute as he. 
When the time appointed for the rite arrived, he 
was present to prevent what he believed to be a 
dangerous exposure. When the girl’s turn came 
she stepped forward into the water; as her father 
tried to restrain her, he was seized by two stal- 
wart policemen, acting under the direction of the 
officiating minister, and securely held until the 
baptismal ceremony was completed. The father 
has brought. suits against the policemen and the 
minister, with a view to ascertain what right a 
father has in Indiana to the custody of his minor 
child.” 

— The Reformed Church Messenger explains the 
reason that “Union” churches were originally 
built, as follows: ‘“‘In the early years of colonial 
times, and even later, it was customary, from a 
sort of necessity, for the Reformed and Lutheran 
people here in America to build houses of worship 
in joint ownership. Sparsely settled districts and 
comparative poverty, intermarriages and common 
historical origin, together with the fact, that, on 
account of the paucity of ministers in both the 


above denominations, it was seldom possible to 
hold divine service in the same place eve'y Sun- 
day ; all these general, and sometimes also addi- 
tional, special considerations, favored the build- 


ling of these so-called Union churches. Possibly, 


too, the Union formed, under the direction of the 
State authority, of the two main divisions of 
German Protestantism in the fatherland, early in 
the present century, may have also contributed to 
foster this custom in later years.” The system is 
now found hardly satisfactory, for the reason that 


-| the two churches are not at one regarding revivals. 


— Rev. George Watters, Indian preacher on the 
Yakima Reservation, writes to the Oregon Advo- 


cate: “We had a meeting at Simcoe church on 
Christmas Day. Many people came. Our church 
full. The religious people numbered 135. On the 


same day we took lunch. Bro. Thos. ra is 
our leader in this good work.” 


— A curious “ case of conscience is related as 
having recently occurred in Omaha. <A Baptist 
clergyman had his house broken open and robbed 
by some midnight prowler. The daily paper 
noticed and commented upon the outrage, when 
lo! the next night all his missing property was 
returned with this characteristic note: 

** Rev. Gild, Diddent know twasc ministers hous or wood- 
ent a took theasthings. Hear thay is. CONSCIENCE.”’ 

— Harpers’ Weekly having printed a caricature 
upon Sectarian State Aid, in which a lean Baptist 
was contrasted with a portly Roman of the order 
of St. Peter, the Examiner and Chronicle cries out 
that the thin man must have been intended for a 
Methodist, since Baptist clergymen are generally 
“ fine-looking andgrotund.” The Christian Advo- 
cate retorts that, “if Brother Bright will escort a 
hundred average specimens Of his Baptist brethren 
to the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting some Mon- 
day morning, we will give him a good opportunity 
to compare fronts.” The absurdity of this delight- 
ful dispute must be apparent to every one who saw 
the caricature, the leanness and fatness being 
evidently symbolical. 

— The Seventh-day Baptists complain that they 
are greatly hindered in growth from the difficulty 
experienced by many members in securing em- 
ployment with permission to rest on Saturday 
(Sabbath). Even where engagements have been 
made on these terms it is claimed that they are 
constantly violated by employers. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


TINERANCY, which is the law of the Meth- 
odist Church, is developing itself in other 
denominations, through the love for change, and 
the incapacity for mutual adaptability which char- 
acterize some clergymen and very many more so- 
cieties. This feature was lately shown to be nota- 
bly predominant in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Christian Era intimates that constant changes 
of the pastoral charges are becoming alarmingly 
frequent among the Baptists. Referring to the 
record of this denomination in Massachusetts, the 
writer remarks: “Our own city and its neighbor- 
hood bear evidence of the weakening influence 
of constant pastoral changes. There was a time 
when we had a permanent ministry. Dr. Stow, at 
Baldwin Place; Dr. Sharp, at Charles street; Dr. 
Colver, at Tremont Temple; Dr. Neale at the First 
Church, were all men who laid deep foundations. 
But our churches of to-day seem to present a 
chapter of changes. Harvard Street was formed 
as late as 1839, and it has already had seven pastors. 
Shawmut Avenue was organized in 1856, and has 
had five pastors. Dr. Stow resigned at Baldwin 
Place in 1848, and five men have filled the pulpit 
since. Dr. Sharp died 1853, and three pastors have 
in this time filled a position which he occupied 
for forty-one years. Indeed we have in the whole 
State but fifteen men who have been settled with 
the churches to which they now preach for ten 
years. There are few cases in which a commend- 
able degree of permanency has been secured. In 
Chicopee, Dr. R. K. Bellamy dates back to 1847. 
In Clinton, Dr. Bowers goes back to 1847. In Spring- 
field, Dr. Ide commenced in 1852. In Bellingham, 
the Rev. J. T. Massey is put at 1847. In Beverly, 
the Rev. J. C. Foster dates at 1856. In Salem, the 
Rev. R. C. Mills was settled in 1848. In Marble- 
head, the Rev. George W. Patch began his minis- 
try in the same year, 1848. In Boston, the Rev. Dr. 
Neale was settled in 1837, and Rev. L. A. Grimes 
in 1848. But how few cases of this kind we have 
to set against the multitude of changes. In the 
whole State we have 266 churches, and of these 
184 have changed ministers within five years, while 
72 have had new ministers since 1870 came in. And 
we do not find that this changing is done solely by 
the weak churches. The strong churches are as 
criminal in this respect as others. Of the fourteen 
churches in Boston before the annexation of Rox- 
bury, ten have changed pastors within five years, 
and some of them more than once. The three 
churches in Lowell have changed within that pe- 
riod. The two in Fall River are now destitute. 
The two in Haverhill, with some others as strong, 
have changed within this period five years. First 
Haverhill, which enjoyed the ministry of A.S. 
Train, D. D., for a period ef twenty-four years, 
have had three pastors since his resignation in 
1860.” That these frequent interruptions in the re- 
lation of pastor to flock work injury would seem 
to be proven by the experience of even Meth- 
odists themselves. In that denomination the ten- 
tency toward permanence is very pronounced, de- 
spite the rigidity of rules. In London and other 


large English cities, itinerancy is found to have a 
serious effect on congregations, and a recent 
number of The Methodist and Recorder claimed 
that with settled pastorates, churches almost in- 
variably grow; with frequent changes, there is a 
corresponding regular falling away in attendance. 


The tenure of church property in America pre- 
sents some highly interesting features. Recently, 
several denominations have been entangled in 
litigation on this account. In Chieago, there has 
been a dispute between a Romezn Catholic Bishop 
and a body of laymen, the latter claiming a cer- 
tain church as their own, and the former insisting 
that the property was vested in himself as trustee 
for the whole Church. At Williamsport, Pa., a 
sharp suit was lately prosecuted by two wings of 
the Lutherans for thé possession of a valuable 
church edifice. In Tennessee, Presbyterians of 
the General Assembly have been involved in a 
struggle with the Presbyterian Church South in 
order to recover the ecclesiastical property which 
itis claimed was originally deeded to the now 
united Presbyterians of the North. In Virginia, 
‘the Methodist Episcopal Church is apparently busy 
in the endeavor to once more secure legal hold 
upon the churches which, it is alleged, were deed- 
ed to itself in previous years, but which, by the 
unanimous votes of trustees and congregations, 
were transferred to the M. E. South, during the 
rebellion. The St. Louis Christian Advocate styles 
the action of the late Virginia M. E. Conference 
as a piece of “scandalous ecclesiasticism.” The 
forty-five preachers, who at that session were dis- 
tributed throughout the State, are “sent out,” 
according to the St. Louis paper, “by Church 
appointment and sanction to search the county 
records, and fill the courts with suits at law for 
churches; and, what aggravates the scandal, as 
even a heathen man would adjudge it, if they 
shall dispossess the occupants—they have no con- 
gregation to substitute for them.” As illustra- 
tions of the ambiguities and windings of some of 
these church litigations, two cases may be cited, 
one in Boston, and the other in Philadelphia. The 
Boston litigation relates to the old Federal Street 
Church. This property was originally deeded to 
the Presbyterians by John Little, in 1735, with the 
provision that it should not be appropriated to 
any other use or order. In 1786, a large majority 
of the proprietors “and others” not Presbyteri- 
ans, voted themselves to be a Congregational so- 
ciety. The Presbyterian members, nearly all 
poor, had no alternative but to wait. In 1805, 
there being some doubt regarding the legality of 
the Congregational position, a bill was put through 
the Legislature—in great, and, as it is alleged, in 
questionable haste—a new Society organized, and 
the old tenure was supposed to have ceased. A 
dozen years after, the society became Unitarian. 
Subsequently, the property was sold. The Chan- 
ning: block was reared on the old site, and the 
Unitarians built the Arlington Street Church. Dr. 
Blaikie, of the First Reformed Church, now co 
forward, and claims possession in the name ne a 
old Presbytery of New York. His plea, however, 
for the repeal of the law of 1805, has been rejected 
by the Massachusetts Legislature ; but Zion’s 
Herald intimates that if the new Synod created 
out of the old New York Presbytery—to which 
the original church of John Little’s time was at- 
tached—should take the case in hand, a different 
result might very possibly be reached.—In West 
Philadelphia, the Presbyterians appear as the 
offenders instead of the victims. The dispute was 
over the St. John’s Church, founded by the Re- 
formed denomination. It was organized as a Mis- 
sion. The minister received $1000 from the mis- 
sionary fund, while some thousands of dollars 
were contributed toward the church edifice. The 
trustees under the charter, in process of time voted 
the property over to the PresPyterians. The Phil- 
adelphia classis resisted, and sent a new mission- 
ary. The trustees, thereupon, locked the doors. 
A bill of equity was filed, an injunction issued, 
and the Reformed party came again in power. 
The trustees then forced the sale of the property, 
| when another injunction was launched upon them. 
They then carried off the pulpit furniture and 
cabinet organ, and brought matters to a new issue 
by sheriff’s sale. The friends of the Reformed 
Church bought the property, but in some way the 
conveyance was evaded. Last Fall the courts ad- 
judged the Reformed Ohurch as rightfully in 
power, but the Presbyterian trustees, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1870, re-asserted their rights and barred 
the doors. In December, new members of the 
Board of Trustees were elected, the charter was 
modified, and the Reformed church has since been 
permitted to manage St. John’s as it pleases. Our 
facts are taken from the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, and although perhaps slightly colored, are 
probably in the main true. 


MISSIONS. 


ROTESTANT Mission work is only eighty 
years old, and already that most hopeful 
phase of every great movement, the capacity for 
self-support,is disclosing itself from every quarter. 
The Sandwich Islands are a notable example of 
this, the churches of Honolulu and at other points 
being as self-sustaining as ary organization in a 
new field could well be. The Karens of Burmah 
are almost wholly free from dependence on foreign 
aid, indeed, last year they supported thirteen mis- 
sionaries. It is believed that with an accession of 
two American missionaries, who should take the 


lead in the interior country as yet unreached, 


the | 


Karens would increase their efforts sufficiently to 
send ten additional native instructors to the front. 
In Western Turkey the new converts are self-re- 
liant. A missionary writing from Divrik, 100 miles 
north of Harpoot, says: “‘ Five years ago we found 
a little church there, without a pastor, and a com- 
munity which deemed itself conferring a favor on 
the American churches by accepting the Gospel at 
the hands of their missionaries. They had scarcely 
paid anything to support the Gospel; and when 
we put the laboring oar into their hands, and 
offered to aid “them, instead of carrying the bur- 
den for them, some were very angry, and thought _ 
to frighten us by complaining to the Board. All 
that is passed now. They have built a chapel and 
school-rooms, at a cost, fully completed, of about 
$1,200, of which we paid less than one-fourth. One 
payment more of $15 completes all we are to pay 
toward the pastor’s salary. They are very grate- 
ful—far more than when all their expenses were 
paid by the Board—very cheerful, and very hope- 
ful. This change is not due to any growth of the 
congregation, but is in the spirit of the people. 
They now regard this work as their own, and find 
this condition of independence vastly pleasanter. 
They have now begun to spread the Gospel as 
never before.” Like reports come from China and 
the Indian Archipelago. 


The Baptists are stirring in behalf of the Bur- 
mah missions. By tacit consent this region has 
been left by other societies to the Baptists, in hon- 
or of the great and successful labors of Judson, 
Boardman, and Comstock. Nevertheless the pres- 
ent force in the employ of the Missionary Union is 
so far inadequate that it has been made a subject 
of remark by the denominations who have from 
courtesy refrained from entering the field. In an 
appeal signed by all the Baptist missionaries this 
fact is dwelt upon, while it is shown that unless 
quick action is taken, much that has been gained 
will be lost. The signers of the Appeal further- 
more say: “A general view of the field in British 
Burmah shows two facts: 1. Theaverage distance 
between the several stations is hardly less than one 
hundred miles—a distance requiring from four to 
eight days’ hard travel. Thus we have a smallér 
number of stations in proportion to the area of ter- 
ritory occupied, we believe, than will be found in 
most other mission fields in India. 2. Instead of 
keeping these few stations adequately manned, 
our society has hitherto seemed to feel that one 
man to a department is all that can be afforded to 
the several stations, while, as a fact, even this 
meager supply has not been maintained. Consid- 
ering the weight of the burdens to be borne, the 
care of churches and schools, the formation of a 
Christian literature, the training of a native min- 
istry, preaching the gospel to the heathen in the 
almost countless villages and hamlets of our large © 
districts; considering the contingencies arising 
from disease and death in a tropical climate; 
above all, regarding Burmah as we should regard 
it,as a base of operations soon to be commenced in 
Upper Burmah, in Shan-land, and on the Karen 
mountains of Siam, it is our unanimous opinion 
that the number of your missionaries in Burmah - 
should be doubled at once.” They urge that twen-_ 
ty men, the flower of the rising American Baptist 
ministry, be sent over to help the cause at once. 


The Chicago Advance has the following: “We 
remember hearing a missionary in Syria, telling of 
the astonishment with which the cook received an 
order from him, one day, to bod the servant in the 
soup! He intended to use a word which meant a 
certain vegetable. An English missionary to Tra- 
vancore, alluding in a recent volume, to such mis- 
takes, says that, owing to a disregard of nice 
discrimination in sounds and words, a European 
is very apt to ask to have the wet towels put into 
the sun’s body instead of the sun’s light, to dry; or 
to call for a mirror of water, when he wants a 
glasaful; or, by a slight mispronunciation of a 
word to astound parents by calling their children 
tigers! Referring to his own experience, he tells 
us, that he once observed a suspicious smile steal 
over the countenance of his hearers, as he was 
preaching. Recalling in thought what he had 
said, he perceived that he had made a mistake of 
half a letter, in quoting a text of Scripture, where- 
by the words “Riches make to themselves wings 
like an eagle (in the native tongue, like a karugei) 
had been transformed into the astonishing com-: 
parison: Riches make to themselves wings like a 
donkey (karuthei).” 


The young people of England lately contributed 
sufficient funds to erect a place of worship, known 
as the Children’s Church at Faravohitra, the capi- 
tal of Madagascar. It is built in a commanding 
position, at the north end of the city, and from the 
height and solidity of its walls is a very striking 
object. On its site, in February, 1849, four Chris- 
tian nobles, including a lady,were burnt alive ; and 
the bodies of fourteen others, who had that day 
been thrown over the lofty precipice, were also 
consumed. The first stone of the church was laid 
under the very spot where the stake was planted.: 
The Queen who was represented by a body of offi- 
cers on occasion of the opening, sent a message 
thanking the missionaries and “the friends be- 
yond the seas,” who had secured the erection of 
the church. 


A remarkable revival is reported in progress in 
the Methodist Mission at Lucknow, India. About 
50 conversions have taken place in two weeks, 


nearly half the accessions being natives. 
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‘News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS.—The Senate on the 22d inst. was 
in a mood for rejecting amendments and reso- 
lutions of all kinds. First the House resolution to 
adjourn was voted down, and the repeal of duties 
on coffee and tea, etc., the repeal of the income tax, 
the Equal Rights bill (Mr. Sumner’s), a bill to pro- 
mote the collection of the revenue, were successively 
refused.* Mr. Sherman’s amendment providing for 
the suppression of Southern disorders, and Mr. 
Anthony’s resolution limiting legislation to said dis- 
orders, were the only measures favorably considered. 
On Thursday, Mr. Sumner read a preamble and 
resolutions concerning the employment of naval 
forces on the coast of Santo Domingo, in spite of 
opposition, and only sat down at the expiration of 
the morning hour. Speeches on the condition of the 
South followed and the message quoted in aneiher 
paragraph was received from the President. Mr. 
Sumner was promptly on his feet Saturday morn- 
ing with aresolution to inquire into the expense of 
supporting naval vessels near Santo Domingo, but 
this was laid over under objection. The remainder 
of the day was devoted to contested election cases 
and miscellaneous business. Mr. Sumner fulfilled 
his promise in a review of the Santo Domingo ques- 
tion on Monday. We have neither space nor time 
to review his argument in this issue of the Christian 
Union. Suflice it to say that he opposed the annex- 
ation scheme with all the arguments which his 
knowledge of history and of statecraft could com- 
mand, within the limits of a speech lasting three 
hours and a half. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that he made out avery strong case in equity as 
well asin law. Mr. Morton of Indiana spoke briefly 
after Mr. Sumner resumed his seat, doubtless more 
with a view to counteracting the immediate effects 
of his arraignment of the Administration than 
with any intention of replying to Mr. Sumner’s ar- 
gument, a duty which will doubtless be dis- 
charged in due time. In the House not much 
work was accomplished. Some contested election 
¢éases were discussed, the New Hampshire and Ar- 
kansas members were sworn in, and another vote in 
favor of adjournment was passed. The President’s 
message caused some stir, and a brisk discussion 
ended in ordering a select committee to which the 
message was referred. 


Setting aside all reports of an exaggerated 
or doubtful character, it was very evident a 
week ago that the disorders at the South had reached 
a,point where official interference was called for. 
This was notably the case in South Carolina, where 
Ku-Klux orders to quit were served upon the Gov- 
erner and other State officers, and duly obeyed by 
the recipients, who naturally went to Washington 
and reported in person, Governor Scott following 
up his report by an application for troops. On 
Thursday the President sent the following message 
to Congress: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

A condition of affairs now exists in some of the States of 
the Union rendering life and property insecure, and the 
carrying of the mails and the collection of the revenue dan- 
gerous. The proof that such astate of affairs exists in some 
localities is now before the Senate. That the power to cor- 
rect these evils is beyond the control of the State authori- 
ties I do not doubt; that the power of the Executive of the 
United States, acting within the limits of the existing laws, 
is sufficient for the present emergencies, is not clear ; there- 
fore I urgently recommend such legislation as, inthe judg- 
ment of Congress, shall effectually secure life, liberty, and 
property, in all parts of the United States. It may be ex- 
pedient to provide that such law as may be passed in pur- 
suance of the recommendation shall expire at the end of 


the next session of Congress. 
There is no other subject on which I would recommend 


legislation during the present session. U. 8. GRANT. 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1871. 


This was followed up by a proclamation, dated 
Friday the 24th, rehearsing the law in regard to the 
suppression of insurrections, and commanding 
‘The persons composing the unlawful combinations 
aforesaid to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abodes, within twenty days from date,”’ 
otherwise the military power of the United States 
will be exerted to maintain order. It is understood 
that troops are already on their way to the regular 
military posts within the State, so as to be ready in 
case the President’s orders have not been obeyed at 
the expiration of the time specified. Elsewhere 
affairs seem to be progressing from bad to worse. A 
Revenue-officer named Huggins has reached Wash- 
ington from Mississippi, whence he was driven by 
the Ku-Klux, after having been severely whipped, 
and notified that he would be killed if he remained. 
Governor Alcorn, however, persists in asserting that 
he is abundantly able to preserve order, and will 
not apply for aid from the general government. 
Tennessee and Kentucky are to be looked after by 
the Fourth Infantry which is assembling from its 
widely-scattered stations on the plains, where it has 
been for the past four years guarding the Pacific 
Railroad. 

Meantime Congress is by no means idle. The 
Select}House Committee on the President’s Message 
have organized, and although their action is not 
certain, it is expected that a bill will be prepared 
embracing the previsions of those introduced by 
Messrs. Shellagarger and Bingham. Among Repub- 
lican Senators, the bill introduced by Mr. Wilson 
on the 16th instant, is most in favor, but is bitterly 
denounced in Democratic circles as virtually estab- 
lishing martial law all over the country. This bill, 
which is popularly believed to have been prepared 
by Judge Bingham, prescribes punishments for per- 
sons engaged in conspiracies by which persons are 
put in peril for exercising civil or political rights, 
or for opinion’s sake, declaring such conspiracy to 
‘be felony. The second section authorizes the Presi- 
dent to call out the militia and use United States 
troops whenever in his judgment it is impracticable 
to enforce the laws in any given district by the 


usual means. The third ihe prescribes an oath, 
framed with the intention of keeping members of 
the Ku-Klux and like organizations off from the 
jury bench. Very likely the bill finally adopted 
will be as different as possible from this one, but 
whatever it may be it will give offense in some 
shape to somebody, and after all may not have the 


effect which is intended. It is not law which the 


South requires, but that quality of civilization 
which leads a man, law or no law, to respect the 
opinions and rights of those from whom he may dif- 
fer politically, socially and ethnologically. 


Governor Holden, of North Carolina, was form- 
ally impeached some weeks ago on charges of in- 
tended subversion of personal and civil liberty and 
the Constitution of the State. and of endeavoring 
to stir up civil war. . Of these general charges he 
was acquitted, but was found guilty on the specific 
accusations which followed, and were designed to 
sustain the leading charges. The majorities in all 
cases were overwhelming, and after the vote an 
order was passed removing Governor Holden from 
the executive chair and disqualifying him from 
holding any office of honor or profit in the State. 
On the order the vote stood thirty-six to thirteen. 
Governer Holden was in Washington at the time of 
his conviction, and, it is said, contemplates bring- 
ing the affair before the United States Court, on the 
ground that several of the Senators by whose vote 
he was convicted are disqualified under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. | 


A preliminary report from the Pennsylvania 
Senate Committee on the coal troubles quotes 
speeches made before the English Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in favor of courts 
of arbitration, and recommends that the system 
which has produced such valuable results in En- 
gland be given an immediate trial in this country. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
during his visit to America, strongly urged the or- 
ganization of these courts as the best available 
means of controlling the conflict between labor and 
capital. 

FOREIGN. 


ARIS is again quiet, and, according to the 

latest telegrams, the cannon have been removed 
from many of the barricades. Until Friday or Sat- 
urday there was little to encourage the friends of 
reason and order, excepting the fact that the peo- 
ple on the street were less demonstrative in oppos- 
ing the measures of the Thiers Government. The 
insurgents of Monimartre were, however, in the 
full tide of success. Elaborate fortifications were 
erected, defending the approaches to Montmartre; 
mitrailleuses were posted at the salient angles of 
the works; National Guards patrolled the city, 
which was practically abandoned by the Govern- 


attempted to enter the Place Vendome, were fired 
upon by the Nationals, quite a number being killed 
or wounded. Almost the only good news was that 
neither Chanzy nor Vinoy were killed, although the 
first-named officer was so maltreated by the {mob 
that he was laid up for several days in the hospital. 
Money was of course somewhat scarce among the 
insurgents, who accordingly, through their Central 
Committee, drew on the Bank of France for a mil- 
lion francs, thereby opening an account which 
probably will not present a favorable balance on 
the next regular statement. The Rothschilds were 
plucky enough to decline to cash a similar order, 
and it is an evidence of worldly wisdom on the part 
of the insurgents that they did not press their de- 
mand. The Montmartists continued to extend their 


south and west of the city, and sent out scouting- 
parties toward the forts which are still held by the 
Germans on the north and northeast. The city, in 
short, was, and still remains, completely [in the 
hands of an irresponsible mob. 


Meantime, the Thiers Government assembled 
at Versailles, the deputies and hangers-on filling 
the town to overflowing, while all the troops which 
could be collected were encamped in the neighbor- 
hood, or quartered in the houses. The force amount- 
ed, at the close of the week, to something like 50,000 
men, and has probably increased considerably 
through enlistments of returning prisoners of war. 
Considering the readiness with which Government 
troops have everywhere fraternized with insur- 
gents, M. Thiers was naturally anxious to prevent 


trous to his Government, and thus far he has suc- 
ceeded. The conciliatory policy adopted toward 
theinsurgents rendered it well nigh imperative that 
any propositions coming from their Central Com- 
mittee should be entertained; and, consequently, a 
proposed communal election was agreed upon, and 
held on Sunday without reported disorders, and 
the city isin less apparent danger of riotous pro- 
ceedings than at any time within a fortnight. The 
impossibility, however, of foreseeing what a day 
may bring forth while the city is held by a commit- 
tee of “irreconcilables,”’ is sufficiently manifest in 
the light of passing events. The latest news indi- 
cates that the Government is losing, while the Com- 
mune is gaining strength, alikein the Provinces and 
in the large cities, where, however, the Govern- 
ment officers have been seized without bloodshed, 
and almost wit hout violence. 


Explanations of the motives of the insurgents 
have not been so numerous as might have been ex- 
pected. Indeed, the first despatch which pretends 
to give anything like a detailed statement of their 
plans, is found in Monday’s World, and purports to 


ment, and in one instance a crowd of citizens, who 


| 


lines, occupied some of the exterior ‘forts to the] Beet. pkgs 


the possibility of a meeting, which might be disas- | ' 


formation that Thiers was intriguing wlth Bismarck 
for the overthrow of Republicanism, and that he, 
after vainly endeavoring to provoke the Committee 
to acts of violence, had caused the “ outrage” of an 
attack on Montmartre. The object of the Com- 
mittee is to secure municipal rights for Paris, with 
free elections, the cancellation of all rents during 
the siege, and the establishment of a Republic under 
the Communes, with compulsory education through- 
out France. The Versailles Government is simply 
ignored, and it is in contemplation to elect a new 
Assembly, which shall sit at Paris, and over which 
the Central Commitee will preside as an ultimate 
power. Here we have what may well be a plan 
concocted by French Reds. The two clauses re- 
specting rents, and the final supervisory powers 
of the Committee, are sufficient to indicate what the 
policy of the insurgents would be, should they suc- 
ceed in satisfactorily to themselves establishing 
their authority, and the whole statement is so purely 
and unreservedly communistic in its bearing, that 
we are disposed to look upon it as somewhere near 
a correct summary of the Insurgent Constitution. 


What action the Germans would take was indi- 
cated on the 22d instant by a letter from Bismarck 
to Thiers wherein the Count remarked that the 
state of affairsin Paris did not indicate the execu- 
tion of the terms of treaty, which expressly stipu- 
lated that no one should approach the forts occu- 
pied by the Germans. He farther claimed the re- 
storation, within twenty-four hours, of the broken 
telegraph to Pantin, ‘“‘or Paris will be treated 


as an enemy; and should there be any more pro- 


ceedings in violation of the preliminaries of the 
peace, the fire of the forts will be Spened upon the 
city.”” To this M. Thiers could only reply that 
he would ask the Mayors whose districts were 
traversed by the telegraph, to repair it, and adda 
prayer for forbearance on the part of the 
Germans, in consideration of the innocent per- 
sons who must suffer in case of a bombardment. 
It is probable that the broken telegraph wires 
were promptly repaired, as no further action has 
taken place. This correspondence was followed by 
a message from General Schlottein the German com- 
mander at St. Denis, to the effect that his forces 
would remain passive so long as no hostile demon- 
stration took place, but that if the preliminaries of 
peace were overstepped the city would be treated as 
an enemy. Most unfortunately this dispatch was 
interpreted by the Montmartists as favorable to 
their cause and, with or without reason, they were 
considerably elated thereat. 


The first Parliament under the new German 
Empire was opened by the Kaiser himself, who, sit- 
ting on the marble throne of Charlemagne, brought 
from Aix la Chapelle for the purpose, delivered his 
brief address, congratulating the delegates on Ger- 
man Unity, and indicating the policy of the Govern- 
ment in certain important questions. Count Von 
Bismarck was made a Prince of the Empire, and 
Von Moltke was presented with the chief decoration 
in the Order of the Iron Cross. Each of these dis- 
tinguished men has therefore attained the highest 
rank in the gift of the Empire, and who can look 
over the record of the past nine months and doubt 
that the statesmanship of the one, and the general- 
ship of the other have fairly earned the honor con- 


The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Beans. bush... 3,954' Dried Fruit Peas. bush..... 1,218 
_ eee 5,845 Eggs, bbis 23.472 Pork. bbis..... 11,782 
Butter, 7,070 Shine. 41,036 | Resin. bbis..... 13,999 
Cheese, pks 8,822 | Gras .bu..13, Starch bxs.... 5.999 
Corn, b -2+- 308,339 Hops. dales.. 1274 | Tobacco.hhds.. 1,757 
Corn Lard, kegs..... 245| do. pks..&c.. 8,339 
Cotton. bal 000 Whe : bush... .110, 
n es. u eeere . eat, eee 
Cut-meats,pks.. 5,277 | Oats, bush..... 58,131 


own nate Prices Current on Saturday, March 25th, were as fol- 


etc. 


Ambe # b - -1.68@1.74 


White be -06 
Spring, No. 1, ¥ 1.47@1.62 


Flour and Meal. 


State bbl Southern & bbl..7.36@8 75 
State Choice. # bbl..... 6.85@7.25 med. # DDI. ...8:25%07 35 
Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..7.50@8.5C 


Provisions. 

Pork, Geer, Want. #bbi..... ‘2135 | Shox India Mess. # te.. 
PrimeWest. Mess. do... 23.25) Sh oulders. 
pinin Mess, bbi 14.06@14.50 | Lara, choice, 


Butter. 


| Common grades, 


tate Extra, # B 


Penneyivania, Bx. 


Cheese. 
Poultry and Game. 


Sundries, 
.mid..N. O. @B.. 
do. Rio. B (gold)...... 22@24 | > 
ve Flax Bee 
Hay. # ers, live geese, | ugh Fl 
Straw. # eeeee eee OB. ccocceces 1 
LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, March 28, 1871. 


give the views of the Central Committee itself, as 


ascertained by the ‘interviewing’ process at the 


Hetel de Ville. The Committee, according to this | Milch 


account, was formed on the strength of positive in- 


84@92 | lished fifty times before. 
71}ing preparation for their summer’s work, is an ex- 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


ELECTRO-MOTOR. 


NEW electro-magnetic machine has been 

announced as the discovery of Mr. Payne, 
formerly known in connection with a certain water- 
gas invention, which was to do wonders but did not. 
That this new discovery is startling beyond mea- 
sure may well be asserted if it is true that a two- 
horse power can be secured from a two-cell battery, 
at a cost of two cents a day. In physical philosopby 
and in practical mechanics it would make a revolu- 
tion of incalculable proportions. Some papers and 
some people we have seen are very enthusiastic 
over it, and have faith to believe that a problem 
which has cost an immense amount of experiment 
for many years is at last solved in practical success. 
It is certain also that many practical and thorough 
electricians have been sometime puzzling their 
brains over it, and all but willing to eudorse it, and 
yet there is ample room for doubt on many ac- 
counts, so that one muy well hold his judgment in 
suspense. Orthodox scientists must, at any rate, 
resist the very first suggestion of such a possibility. 
But orthodoxy does sometimes have to move its 
landmarks, and while we have no belief that this 
Payne electro-motor is any such motor as is asserted, 
one may none the less call in question that arro- 
gance of supposed scientific lights which scouts the 
possibility. There is hardly a great invention to be 
named which has not brought just such pride of as- 
sertion to bite the dust. In an electro-magnetic 
machine it is assumed that the power originates 
with the cells, and is simply proportioned to the 
expenditure of zinc, and yet, since the first cells 
were invented, successive improvements have been 
made in the stationary apparatus through which 
the current is carried, which have increased the 
amount of power developed, without using any 
more zinc. Under these circumstances, it is sheer 
dogmatism to say that further improvements in ap- 
paratus may not give more power. Since coils and 
magnets, which do not waste, have much to do with 
results, and since the most experienced electricians 


confess themselves often in a fog about the whole 


subject, which, indeed, is most evident on reading 
any treatise on it, one can have little respect for 
any one’s judgment who declares that no discovery 
of new adjustments or coils or magnets, or what 
not, can ever disturb our nicely adjusted opinions of 
force. Electro-magnetism has not yet begun to ad- 
just itself with other forces by correlation, owing to 
the little that is known, and the faith that believes 
in its future adjustment will compare well with 
other faiths in its dogmatism. Bigotry among 
scientific men, in holding to abstract preconcep- 
tions, is as slow-footed as that charged against 
theologians, and has less to excuse it when we re- 
flect on the history of discovery in summarily dis- 
posing of favorite postulate. Each decade thinks 
itself impregnable in its determinations, and yet 
each decade gives us a new scientific atmosphere. 


WATCH THE INSECTS. 

A N insect was recently observed by an inquir- 
ing mind in the act’of appropriating a little 

ball of resin from an exudation on a pine-tree. 
Thinking that it was something new he published 
the observation without giving any solution of the 
use to which the resinous substance might be put. 
A eorrespondent of the Scientific American clears 
the matter up as one well understood by natural- 
ists. The viscid material in question is used for 
gluing-the eggs of the insect to their points of attach- 
ment, about fifty being thus placed together at one 
point. Sometimes insects will visit varnish pots to 
obtain drops of the coveted glue. While it is some- 
what discouraging to amateurs to find continually 
that it is very difficult to discover and get credit for 
anything new, both because professed naturalists 
are wonderfully minute in their observations, and 
because they incline to make out that a thing is not 
new even if it is so, no one who has any fancy for 
studying Nature should be any the less observant. 
There is a great pleasure in discovering a thing for 
the first time for one’s self, even if it has been pub- 
Now, as insects are mak- 


cellent time to follow them up in their wanderings. 
The wanton creature that seems to be floating with 
the breezes, or buzzing around the bushes, is not by 
any means the aimless little thing it would appear. 
It has a definite object of pursuit, and if you will 
follow it you find it a pattern of industry in hard 
work. The bee has no monopoly of the credit of 
being busy. Look at the wasp, traveling over an old 
trellis, or any unpainted and weathered wood work. 
He is chipping off the fine splinters to make paper 
for a nest, which some boy will incontinently des 

troy without ever thinking of the skill and patience 
required in its,make, which might teach him a les- 
son on wasted time. Or another wasp rolls up a 
little ball‘of mud for his nest, just as much as his 
jaws will hold and his wings will carry while he 
staggers under the load. He does no shabby work 
of masonry which is to tumble to pieces, and so he 
is choice in his selection of mud, trying one place 
and then another, till his judgment is exactly satis 

fied with the best quality of mud. Let the young 
folks bestir themselves and find out all these things 
without going to the books, just as if no books had 
been written, and they were going to supply the 
necessity. 

— Bromine is found in various waters, prin- 
cipally in the ocean, but often in mineral springs. 
Ocean water is said to contain 24 grains to the gal- 
lon; the water of the Dead Sea, 121 grains. The de- 
velopment of photography has so increased the de- 
mand for this article that it possesses a commercial 
importance unforeseen a few years ago. It is used to 
accelerate the action of light upon the prepared 
plate or other surface designed to receive a pho- 
tographic impression. 


— Cane-baskets are cheaper than those made ef 
osier or willow, since the car does not decay, but 
only wears out under rough usage. 
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MONTHLIES FOR APRIL. 
WATCHING. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
[March number of ‘‘ Old and New.” 


SEE the fishing-boats put out, - 
| And sail away ; 
‘ | watch them out and in again, 
Day after day. 
Across the white lip of the bar, 
The fog uprises like a scar 
And blots the bay. 


I mark them when the wind they take, 
And urge their flight: 

I’m waiting when their shining wake 
Creeps into sight. 

Across the mellow afternoon, 

The breeze keeps pulsing like a tune, 

The light-hcuse star forgets its swoon, 
At fall of night, 


And foliowing up the beckoning tide, 
They flash and fade; 

While the dark water-bank beside 
Tcrouch dismayed. 

The stars come out like glittering tears, 

Waiting upon my hopes and fears; 

The dipping oar salutes my ears ; 

I hear the boat’s keel graze the shore, 

My soul in thankful song can soar, 
No more afraid! 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE BOWERY. 


[By W. O. Stoddard, in Harper’s New Monihly.) 


HE butchers and other dealers of Tompkins 
Market have brought down from other days an 
excellent reputation for their wares; and they have 
aristicratic customers who come from far, but not the 
most prosperous of them distains to cater for the 
humble needs and limited purchases of their nearer 
neighbors. Everything is light and pleasant and 
clean, nor is it difficult to assure one’s self that there 
must be a good deal of mild pleasure in the provid- 
ing, as well as in the consumption of our daily food. 
The family party nearest us on the right is one to 
gladden the heart of a dealer in solids, if not in 
liquids. Behold a burgomaster worthy the pencil of 
Rembrandt, and a pipe worthy of its bearer! The 
boy, half grown as to height—if middle-aged later- 
ally—will one day come here with a dame as keen 
and sprightly, in spite of her avoirdupois, as the 
motherly vrauw, whose fat forefinger is deciding 
which of the lordly cuts on the block shall go into 
his capacious basket. Others may weakly have their 
meat sent home for them, but she prefers to take it, 
and Wilhelm is content, for his round eyes testify 
that he will dream of his burden all the way home as 
being already tabled; for *‘tabled’”’ it will be on. 
the morrow as surely as a “ peace petition”’ to Con- 
gress. 

Hold your string tight, little girl; itisa rezion of 
but doubtful comfort for dogs with that expression 
of countenance, and he does well to cower close to 
your skimp little skirts. It is your turn now. 

““Vot you vants, eh ?’’ 

_ The reply is all but inaudible, but it is listened to 
kindly enough. 

‘‘Shoost a little liver? Vell—’’ 

And though we know that the rates for liver are 
low, we judge that something of Dutch liberality 
went with the knife in separating that generous 
* chunk,”’ 

«‘ And dere’s a pone for de leetle tog.”’ 

That’s thoughtful. Where’s Mr. Bergh? We 
should have been apt to have forgotten a dog so 
pretercaninely meek as that. 

But Bowery has other types than these, and yon- 
der, striding wistfully, if somewhat proudly, past 
stall after stall, is one who hardly seems at home. 
Unmistakable, with his head of long flaxen hair, he 
has “‘student”’ written all over him, and he has not 
been in America long enough to have received any 
other superscription. He may beasenator or a gov- 
ernor yet, and he has a faint look of Carl Schurz 
about him; but now he has decided on ten cents’ 
werth of Bologna sausage, incomparable viand, 
which demands no fire, and has no tantalizing waste 
of bones to mock the record of its purchased weight. 

What a pity Dickens had not been for afew weeks 
a Tompkins Market butcher, or, at least, had been 
forced to do his marketing here until he had photo- 
graphed the groups around us! If he had gone out 
by the south door, as we are doing, he would have 
found at the street side, a little lower down, that 
broken line of empty ‘‘ truck wagons,’’ and on the 
last of them that queer-looking lot of genuine Bow- 
ery “gutter-snipes”’ of boys, brimful of mischief 
and all mirthful antics now, but destined to grow up 
into—who shall tell what? And that other lot—four 
of them—dickering with the squat old cake-woman 
on the curb-stone for their evening lunch of cakes 
and fruit. That isa Bowery “ band,” and the young 
gentlemen from Italy muster three fiddles and a 


= 


jumble of human vicissitudes, that he, out of so many 


millions,unlooked for, unselected by any intelligible 
process that could be based upon his genuine quali- 
ties, unknown to those who chose him, and unsus- 
pected of what endowments may adapt him for his 
tremendous responsibility, should have found the 
way open for him to fling his lank personality into 
the chair of state,—where, I presume, it was his first 
impulse to throw his legs on the council-table, and 
tell the Cabinet Ministers a story. There is no’ de- 
scribing his lengthy awkwardness, nor the uncouth- 


‘| ness of his movement; and yet it seemed as if I had 


been in the habit of seeing him daily, and had sha- 
ken hands with him a thousand times in some village 
street; so true was he to the aspect of the pattern 
American, though with a certain extravagance, 
which, possibly, I exaggerated still further by the 
delighted eagerness with which I took itin. If put 
to guess his calling and livelihood, I should have ta- 
ken him for a country school-master as soon as any- 
thing else. He was dressed in a rusty black frock- 


| coat and pantaloons, unbrushed, and worn so faith- 


fully that the suit had adapted itself to the curves 
and angularities of his figure, and had grown to be 
an outer skin of the man. He had shabby slippers 
on his feet. His hair was black, still unmixed with 
cray, stiff, somewhat bushy, and had apparently 
been acquainted with neither brush nor comb, that 
morning, after the disarrangement of the pillow; 
and as to a night-cap, Uncle Abe probably knows. 
nothing of such effeminacies. His complexion is 
dark and sallow, betokening, I fear, an insalubrious 
atmosphere around the White House; he has thick, 
black eye-brows and an impending brow; his nose 
is large, and the lines about his mouth are very 
strongly defined. 

“The whole physiognomy is as coarse a one as you 
would meet anywhere in the length and breadth of 
the States; but, withal, it is redeemed, illuminated, 
softened, and brightened, by a kindly though seri- 
ous look out of his eyes, and an expression of homely 
sagacity, that seems weighted with rich results of 
village experience. A great deal of native sense; 
no bookish cultivation, no refinement; honest at 
heart, and thoroughly so, and yet, in some sort, sly, 
—at least, endowed with a sort of tact and wisdom 
that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, 


to take an antagonist in flank, rather than to make 
a bull-run at him right in front. But, on the whole, 
I liked this sallow, queer, sagacious visage, with the 
homely human sympathies that warmed it; and, 
for my small share in the matter, would as lief have 
Uncle Abe for a ruler as any man whom it would 
have been practicable to put in his place. 
GARIBALDI, VICTOR EMANUEL, ETC. 
{From an article by Justin McCarthy, in the Galaxy.] 

HEN Garibaldi was in the zenith of his 
\ fortunes and fame in 1860, Victor Emanuel 
declared privately to a friend that the height of his 
ambition would be to follow the gallant guerilla 
leader as a mere soldier in the field. Certainly, when 
the two men entered Naples together, every one 
must have felt that their places ought to have been 
reversed. How like a king, an ideal king—a king of 
poetry and painting and romance—looked Garibaldi 
in the superb serenity of his untanght grace and 
sweetness and majesty. How rude, uncouth, clown- 
ish, even vulgar, looked the big, brawny, ungainly 
trooper whom people had to salute as King. When 
Garibaldi went to visit the hospitals where the 


| wounded of the short struggle were lying, how 


womanlike he was in his sympathetic tenderness; 
how light and noiseless was his step ; how gentle his 
every gesture; whata sweet word of genial compas- 
sion or encouragement he had for every sufferer! 
The burly King strode and clattered along like a 
dragoon swaggering through the crowd at a country 
fair. Not that Victor Emanuel wanted good nature, 
but that his rude physique had so little in it of the 
sympathetic or the tender. : 

Meanwhile, Victor Emanuel has been welcomed 
at the Quirinal, and is indeed, at last, King of Italv. 
We may well say to him, as Banquo says.of Mac- 
beth, “Thou hast it all!’ Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena, the Two Sicilies, Venetia, and 
Rome—what gathering within less than a fifth of an 
ordinary lifetime! And on the Quirinal Victor 
Emanuel may be said to have stood alone.. Of all 
the men who mainly wrought to bring about that 
grand consummation, not one stood by his side. 
Daniel Manin, the pure, patient, fearless, patriot 
hero; Cavour, the consummate statesman; Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, the Bayard or Lafayette of Italy’s 
later days, the soldier, scholar, and lover of his 
country—these are dead, and rest with Dante. 
Mazzini is still a sort of exile—homeless, unshaken, 
seeing his prophecies fulfill themselves and his ideas 
come to light, while he abides in the gloom and 
shadow, and the world calls him a dreamer. Gari- 
baldiis lending the aid of his restless sword to a 
cause which he cannot serve, and a people who 


harp. It can hardly be a disadvantage that the in-}mever understood him; and he is getting sadly 


struments are about as large, musically speaking, as’ 
the brown-faced performers. What tune from the 
banks of Styx or Arno can that be? Oh, they are 
tuning up, and no wonder the crowd is puzzled to 
catch the air! Let us move on, 


HAWTHORNE’S SKETCH OF LINCOLN. 
[From *“*Our Whispering Gallery.” by James T. Fields, in the 
Atlantic Monthly.) 
AWTHORNE and his party had gone into 
the President’s room, annexed, as he says, as 
gjipernumeraries to a deputation from a Massachu- 
sett’s whip-factory, with a present of a splendid 
whip t¢ the Chief Magistrate :— 

‘By and by there was a little stir on the stair-case 
and in the paseagge-way, and in lounged a tall, loose- 
jointed figure, of an exaggerated Yankee port and 
demeanor, whom (as being about the homeliest man 
I eversaw, yet by 20 means repulsive or disagreeable) 
it was impossible not to recognize as Uncle Abe. 

“ Uuquestionably, Western man though he be, and 
Kentuckian by birth, President Lincoln is the essen- 
tial representative of all Yankees, and the veritabie 
specimen, physically, of what the world seems de- 
termined to regard as our characteristic qualities. 


mixed up somehow in ordinary minds with General 
Cluseret and George Francis Train, Louis Napoleon, 
who, whatever his crimes, did something for the 


Lanity of Italy, is a broken man in captivity. Only 


Victor Emanuel, least gifted of all, utterly un- 
worthy almost to be named in the same breath with 
any of them (save Louis Napoleon alone)—only he 
comes forward to receive the glories and stand up 
as the representative of one Italy! Let us do him 
the justice to acknowledge that he never sought the 
position or the glory. He accepted both as a neces- 
sity of his birth and his place, a formal duty and a 
bore. His was not the character which goes in quest 
of greatness. As Falstaff says of rebellion and the 
revolted English lord, greatness “lay in his way, 
and he found it,”’ 
DUMAS AT HOME. 
{From * A Breakfast with Alexander Dumas,” by John Bigelow, 
“in Scribner’s Monthly.) 
| A FTER driving about a quarter of an hour, I 
remarked in front of us a large and rather pie- 

tupesque-leoking man, standing in a gateway open-. 
ing into the front yard of a modest wooden cottage, 
with his head uncovered and a book in his hand, 
talking to a passer-by. I recognized at once, from 


It is the strangest and yet the fittest thing in the 


Monte Christo. While we were exchanging the 
common-places which usually inaugurate an ac- 
quaintance made for a purpose, I made a hasty but 
careful survey of my host and his surroundings. 
Dumas himself, I discovered to my suprise, was over 
six feet high, and but for an inclination to corpu- 
lency, well proportioned. He had ull the distinctive 
characteristics of the African; the brown complex- 
ion of the quadroon, crisp, bushy gray hair which 
no comb could straighten, a head low and narrow 
in front, but enlarging rapidly as it receded, thick 
lips, a large mouth, and a throat, all uncovered, of 
enormous proportions. But for the retreating in all 
directions of his forehead, his face would have been 
very handsome for one of its kind, in which the 
animal nature was in full foree. He was dressed in 
dark pantaloons, a spotted muslin shirt unbuttoned 
at the throat, and no cravat, and a white flannel 
round-about with a capote attached, all scrupu- 
lously neat. He moved with the alertness of a 
school-boy, talked all the time and rapidly 
We waited breakfast till 1 o’clock for the arrival of 
Mr. Genesco, the editor of the Europe, from whom 
a telegram then arrived informing us that he had 
missed the train by two minutes. The proprietor of 
the cottage and a professional musician were the 
only other guests. The honor of conducting ma- 
dame to the table fell to me. The breakfast was 
admirably served, though it did not escape the crit- 
icism of our host. A carp, cold and more than two 
feet long, taken from the neighboring lake, with a 
sauce piquante, was followed by a hot roasted leg of 
delicious mutton. Then came a riz de veau, with 
tomato sauce. When Dumas was handed some he 
declined, saying: ‘‘Je me défie de la sauce tomate 
que je ne fais pas moi-méme.”’ One of the guests 
insisting that the sauce was very good, * Ah,” re- 
plied Dumas, in a tone between a sigh and a grunt, 
“it is not as I like it.’’ He afterwards remarked of 
another dish not entirely to his taste: “I can’t quit 
the kitchen five minutes.’”’ After the riz de veau, 
we had crevisses, of which he ate enormously. By 
this time his breathing had become as distinctly 
audible as if it had been effected by theaid of a high 
pressure engine. I never saw a person eat so much 
like an animal. Grapes and pears concluded our 
repast, which was led to its place with champagne, 
Claret, and some excellent Burgundy. 

Soon after we had made an end of our eating and 
drinking, our host relapsed into a state of stertorous 
somnolency against which he struggled for a while 
manfully but in vain. I observed, however, that 
this was a familiar experience with the househeld, 
and was not to be noticed. Though somewhat reas- 
sured by the tranquil air of my commensales, I couid 
not help feeling a little as if I were the guest of 
honor at one of La Fontaine’s feasts of the animals, 
In about half an hour, however, he overcame his 
drowsiness, and then talked on rapidly, and some- 
times eloquently, and the more he talked the better 
looking he became. His smile was very sweet, and 
there was not a sordid, or mercenary, or selfish trait 
in one of his features. 


Publishers’ Department. 


“‘The Most Perfect Bed Possible.” 

The above is the phrase used by a lady of long 
house-keeping experience, of culture and refine- 
ment, and one well accustomed to good living in 
every way, who has for months slept on one of the 
‘““Woven Wire Mattresses,’’ manufactured by the 
Company in Hartford—that most prolific little town. 
Our confidence in this lady’s judgment is so com- 
plete that we do not hesitate to say a strong word 
about this new and admirable bed; and the easiest 
way of telling what it is will be to quote from the 
Company’s circular. They say that the Wire Mattress 
consists of a strong fabric, formed of 9,000 feet of fine 
tinned wire, coiled into perfect springs, and all in- 
terlocked by an ingenious process of double weaving. 
When this pliableand elastic fabric is stretched onits 
proper frame, the result isa most perfect sleeping 
arrangement. Aftera satisfactory use of two years, 
and subjection to the severest tests, they offer these 
beds to all housekeepers, hotel proprietors, manag- 
ers of public institutions, and others interested in 
the matter, as specially adapted to meet all possible 
requirements. The guarantees that accompany 
each mattress, are: Ist. That they never lose their 
shape. 2d. That they never needarepair. 3d. That 
they never make any noise. They are positively 
warranted to be as perfectly level at the end of 
fire years as when first made, and to stand the 
test of one thousand pounds weight for ten days. 
No under-bed of any kind is ever needed, though 
generally a thin mattress is used. On this account, 
and by reason of their extreme durability, they are 
claimed as the cheapest bedin market. Being made 
only of metal and wood,no impurity or odor can gath- 
er on or about them, while the single thin mattress 
is easily handled on th3m and aired. Every person, 
then, who buys a Wire Mattress secures a clean, 
sweet, easy, wholesome bed, at a moderate cost. 
They are said te be especially comfortable in hot 
climates and in the summer season everywhere, 
while with the thin mattress they are as warm as 
any healtliful bed can be, for winter. Wecommend 
them asa real advance in civilization. Information 
concerning how and where they may be bought 
will be found on our last page. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $2 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
) possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 


his resemblance to thelphotographs, the author of | 


willing to pay @ Viberal compensation. 


/ 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature ag well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s Wash - 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, fyee for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s *“* Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


SPECIAL NO 


TICES. 


ts" On comparison of similar qualities, we have. 
found the Buffalo brand black Alpacas made of 
finer wool, purer color, and cheaper than any other 
Alpacas, for which reason we regard them as the 
best in the market. These goods possess a full, 
bright, black color, for the Spring and Summer — 
wear. This brand can be found in almost any city 
or country dry goods store, and can be distinguished 
from other brands by observing that a ticket is 
attached to each piece, bearing a picture of a 
buffalo, from which it is named.—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE HUMAN FeEeEt.—This is the title of a book 
just published by 8S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New 
York. It is a work which must interest ail, for 
who has not suffered torture from ill-fitting boots 
and shoes? What man can say his feet are sound ? 
Why unsound? Because injured by not being 
properly dressed and cared for. This book will 
show you howto have boots and shoes made that 
there may be no more corns and bunions, aches and 
pains. Send $1.25 for the Dress AND CARE OF THE 
HUMAN FEEsT, and you will not regret it. 

NEw YORK FINANCIAL ASsOCIATION—Office, 150 


Broadway—Capital, $100,000, Shares, $10 each. This 
Company is organized under Laws of State of New 
York, to make Loans on Life and Endowment In- 
surance Policies, and to procure and settle Life In- 
surance and Death Claims, and for buying and sell- 
ing Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgage Securities, and the 
Collection of Dividends. Its Shares are offered as a 
First-Class Dividend Paying Security, and are not 
attended with the risks and losses of ordinary bank- 
ing. 

Address J. W. Simons, Secretary. P.O. Box 6800. 


_ Watches that are Watches. 

Weshall be pleased to send our descriptive price 
list of genuine Waltham Watches, together with an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled a History of Watch- 
making, to all who send us their address. No mat- 
ter how remote you are from New York, we can 
sell youa Watch at the same price as if you were 
here. When you write mention that you saw this 


| notice in the Christian Union. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘* Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.’’ Woop & HoLsBrRook, 

5 Laight St. New York. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton’s Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &e., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 70th Concert takes place on April Ist. 1871. 
Mr. Thayer, Organist; Miss Marin C. 
Soprano ; Mr. Sigismond Lasar, Accom- 


For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some years 
past, will be ready in about three months. Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, a book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it is offered. AU successful Canvassers for this book 
will have preference of territory for the “* Beecher Book.”’? The book 
combines 


“*500 Volumes in One,”’ 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critieal supervision it was compiled. 

Over S800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 500 volwmes in one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It wili be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 
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Financial. 
| 
Gold bas been weak and dull since our last and 
the general tendency has been to a decline. The 
rates paid for carrying were often “ flat’ and only 
rose to 4 per cent. at the close of the week. 

Government Bonds, which were strong at 
first, became dull and weak on Wednesday and 
Thursday. No change was observable on Satur- 
day. 

rhe Srock Market was active but fluctuating. 
St, Paul's, Northwestern, Lake Shore, etc., holding 
their own with greatest steadiness. On Friday the 
whole list declined with one or two exceptions. 

The Produce Markets are generally depress- 
ef, ihe French disturbances having checked the 
export demand for all the great staples. 

southern Securities were not much in de- 
mand outside of Wall street, owing to the prevail- 
ing disorder in many of the States. 

The New United States Loan which was at 
first received without much favor, is attracting 
more attention, and the sales amount to something 
like $25,000,000. Nevertheless the loan is not favor- 
ably received in London. 

Dry Goods Imports—The following is the com- 
parative statement of the imports of foreign dry 
goods at the port of New York for the week ending 
March 24 and since Jan. 1: 


For the week. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Entered at the port..$1,984,295 $2,539,455 618,098 
Thrown on market... 1 883 2,608,300 2'897 


Since January |. 
Entered at the < 28,010,001 29,313,148 32,220,045 


Thrown on market... 27,692,346 28,899,781 32,819,685 
The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 


American Gold Coin.......... 1115¢,111,110%, 111% .1T1\% 
Currency 474,114,113 % 
115%, 116 6,115 
U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. "6d........... 11236 111.1124 110% 111% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson con...... 98% .95 
N.Y. — and Hudson scrip.. 
orthwestern 
Picteburch . 114,118, 113% 113 4,1 
New J Central 10644 .106 
Pacfic Mai ee rere © 43, 44 42% 43%, 43.56 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


AND 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TIMES in _— year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 
us depositors 
PE AL » 4 made of allowing interest from 
date of eac sit on sums of and upward. 
onds, an rane y available anyw 
United States, issued, payavole on demand, with 
terest 
All accounts poten | private and confidential. 
A deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


Call or send for circular. 


rom 
Date JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


N.B. made on or March 20 will 
draw interest from March )st. 


General Agent— Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of Cae- 
mung, Steuben, Alleghany and Schuyler, in the 
State of New York. Address the Society ac New 
York City, giving full particular as to past ex- 
perience and success, with references. 

MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. Send Stamp 
for a Price-List. 


HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New Yerk- 


NEW 


road Company. 


Secured by First Mortgage on- Rail- 
road and Land Grant. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Railroad 
Boads to our friends and the general Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 


Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co 
New York City--the Principal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. 


PERFECT SAFETY. 


The Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
atock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections. reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track,and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dekota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 


THE MORTGAGE, 


The Trustees, under the Mertgage, are Messrs. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Themp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company. They willdirectly and permanent- 
ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceecs of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
ceiling the bonds of the company,if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium; otherwise the Trustees are to in- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Also 
that they have at all times in their control, as 
security, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad itself and all its equipments and fran- 


— PROFITABLENESS. 


Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work is not thatof preserving its existence, but 
that of DEVELOPING A OGONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 

United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5} per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specte payment be resumed, they would 
really pay only 4% percent.,or if in three years, 
only 3% per cent., as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

Northern Pacific 7-30’s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, ab- 
solutely for thirty years, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
currency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s 
will yield per year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difier- 
ence in annual income of nearly one-third, besides 
a difference of 7to 10 per cent. in principal, when 
both classes of bonds are redeemed. 


ROAD NOW BUILDING. 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some six millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota tothe Red River 
of the North—233 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on theline, 
and about the firstof August next, this important 
section of the road willl bein full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western endin early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 


These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10,in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons,the coupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
awurope in the coin of the various European coun- 


tries. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 


Your nearest Bank or Banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 


Those living 1n localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
Bonds, at our own risk,-and without cost to the 
investor. For further information, pamphlets, 
maps, etc,,call on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


loan. 
FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PAOIFIC RAIL 
ROAD COMPANY, 114 8OUTH THIRD-S8T., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
STS., New York ; 452 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- 
ac D.C.; by National Banks, and by Bro« 


whe county, 


LIVERPOOL, 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN). | 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 
The Liverpool and Great Western Steam 
Company 
Will despatch one of their first-class, full power 

iron screw steamships from 
Pier No. 45 North River, every Wednes- 
day, as follows: 


MINNESOTA Capt. T T. W. Freeman, Mo’! h 15, 1 P.M. 
ATTAN, Capt. Forsyth,.... ae 8,3 P.M. 
IDAHO. Capt. 3P.M. 
NEV ADA pt. G © 211A. M. 
OLOR RADO, Freeman ri) 5. 


WISCONSIN, Cant. Williams o 1212 M 
Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office 29 Broadway), $30 cur 
rency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 63 Wall St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 


No. 44 (Old No. 38) Schermerhorn 8t., corner of 
Court St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is given at this ~ in tke 
following branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Violin, Viclonesiio. Flute, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and Counter 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Moilen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music,’ is open ne, the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Adva Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained rding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen te. $4 per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. Spring Term, March 16. Students 
a any time. Address, for Catal 

. KING. D.D., Fort 


Highland Military 
Worcester, M;ss. Established y 

present Superintendent, C.B TCALE, 
FEMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown 


Boaro and Tuition, $208 per year. For ¢ Cata- 
HN H. BRAKELBEY, Pres 


logues, address Rev. JO 


ALWAYS GET THE BEST. 


| CET THE 
BLANCHARD CHURN 


For Churns, Agencies, Descriptive Circulars, ad- 
dress the sole manufacturers. 


PORTER BLANOHARD’S SONS, 
Corcord, N. H. 
Or their Wholesale Agents, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 476, New York City. 
A complete assortment of the Blanchard Churns 
are always to be found at our warehouse at the fac- 
tory prices, together with the largest variety of 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, & Fertilizers 


in the United States. A handsome illustrated cata- 
logue of our SBEDS sent to ail applicants on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., . 


189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


(Est 
EPHENS 
oiste an urniture | 
P Ware house, 
129 Atiantic Street, BROOKLYN. 


All goods warranted to be as regress resented. Uphol- 
stering and Kepairing Rone in the best manner. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS-—NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appfication 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
Broadway, Xe 


Ww A.WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MAN UFACTURER OF 


* (Above Canali Street), 

General Agent — Life oc — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughiy reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for Eastern Massachusetts, 
with head-quarters at Fall River. Address the 
Society at New Youk City, giving full particulars as 
to past experience and success, with references. 


ING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to getupclubs. Our answer 
is, send Yor Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 
P. O. Box 5643.) NEw YORK. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 

Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 

Institute, New York. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Broadway. FIRST 


Cards, $10 per doz.; Oartes de Visi 
per or dos. z. Life Sized Photographs, Ten 


NTI 


BGAR, how 10 hours, without 
Particulars 10 centa? F. SAGE, Cromwell. Ct. 


ICH, RARE 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. | 


SONCS FOR THE NEW LIFE! 


By Rev. DARIUS E. JONES, 


AUTHOR OF 


“TEMPLE MELODIES.” 


} 


“CHEAPEST AND BEST” 


This hymn and tune book has, within a few months, been enlarged to suit the wants of metropoli- 
tan churches, and now contains 780 hymns set to appropriate music and 22 selections for chanting. The 
rapidly increasing sales of this book among the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of this 
conntry, East and West, together with the warm and unsolicited encomiums that come to us from all 
quarters where it is used, sufficiently established the fact that it combines to a greater extent than any 
other Hymn and Tune Book: the elements of enduring success. 


l. It contains everything needed, and that of the most popular kind. 
2. Itis printed in large, clear type. 
3. It is not to heavy to hold conveniently: 


4. Itis substantial and cheap. 


H. H. HAWLEY. Esq., 


A leading man in the Baptist denomination, a man of fine musical tastes and culture, who has devoted 
many years to the study, as well as to the teaching and leading of Church Music, says: ‘‘1 have exam- 
ined all the leading Hymn and Tune Books with care (having been at work on One myself for several 
years),and I am free to say that ‘SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE,’ edited by Kev. DARIUS E. JONES, 
and published by ROOT & CADY, of Chicago, is,in my judgment, by far the best of them all 
for the choiceness of its hymns and the uniform excellence of its music, as well as for its admirable 
adaptation to the end for which it was intendéd.”” From such a source, we consider this no small praise. 


Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., 


Of Janesville, Wis., says: “One year with ‘SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFS,’ exceeds in satisfaction 
any Hymn and Tune Book experience I have ever known.” 


Rev. M. K. Cross, a 


Whose critical taste in such matters is well known, says to the author, under date of Jan. 3, 1871: “I see 
the Congregationalist recently classes your “ SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE” with as unques- 
tionably the two best books of the kind exant, and puts yours ahead at that. Thisisno small praise 
verily, and it is deserved.”’ He then goes on to mention several of the author’s tunes, and adds: 

“If I were the author of these tunes I should feel that I had done something that would survive me 
and exert a spiritual influence long after I was dead and gone.” 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., 


Concludes a long and favorable notice of “8ONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE” in the “ Book Table,” of 
the Congregational Review, March, 1871, as follows: 

‘““ We regard this book as one of the best offered to the churches. There is, of course, no such thing 
attained, as yet, as a perfect Hymn and T'une Book. But such a manual as this must satisfy a reasonable 
expectation, and must help to elevate the popular taste wherever it may be used. We hope that the 
author may have the satisfaction of knowing that the worship of very many churches and religious 
assemblies has been made richerand more satisfactory as the result of his careful labors, and that 
| many have found, in the private use of his book, the new life quickened and invigorated by lts songs.” 
‘Rev. Wm, W. Patton, D.D., editoriai notice in the Advance: 


“The advantage of the present collection is that it hits the true medium between a corre 
music, or a difficult artistic music, on the one hand, and the light, frivolous, secular and una -. 
airs on the other. We heartily commend the book to the churches.” 


J. E, Rankin, Charlestown, Mass.: 
“SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE” has appeared among us, and improves upon each examination. 


Rev. E. K. Alden, South Boston, Mass. : 
‘“* We are more and more pleased with itevery day. You have abundant occasion to be congratu- 
lated.”’ 


Rev. Richard 8S, Greene, Springfield, Mass,: 
“ There is great worship in it.” 
Boston Congregationalist and Recorder: 


“Its tunes seem to be selected for singableness, and its hymns four the practical as well as poetica 
expression of the various needs of the great congregation.” 1 


Daily Gazette, Davenport, Iowa: 


va Beyond dispute, ip our opinion, these Songs for the New Life comprise altogether the best collec 
tioft of hymns and tunes yet given to the public.” 


Rev: C. W. Clapp, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Iowa College 


“The work has commended itself to the taste and judgment of both myself and my family, al 
gether beyond most, perhaps any of its rivals.” 


| Rev. Geo. F, Magoun, Pres’t Iowa College: 


“It ought to be a more fitting manual! for all our churches, large and small, strong and feeble, rich 
and poor, artistic and simple—than any other.” 


Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D.: 
* Examination and trial cOmbine to set down this book as the desideratum. Itis of medium size 


Only 780 hymns; it has a pleasant, attractive face at the opening; its music is singable; its hymns 


admirably selected ; its arrangement topical—not adapted to make a minister mad every time he tries 
to find out what he wants; its price cheap.” 

Rev. A, s. Kedzie, Dexter, Mieh. 3 

“ The work has not been carelessly done, but in a way to help and inspire the people of God.” 


H, C. Hitchcock, North Amherst, 0.: 
“ Having now used it for several months, we are more than satisfled—we are delighted with it. The 
book has. the excellent quality of inciting all who can, to sing.” 

A. P,. Knapp, Director ot Music in First Congregational Church, Randolph, N.Y .: 
“ The book gives entire satisfaction. Taking everything into consideration, I pronounce it the best 


rises of the kind I ever saw.” 


“SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE” is substantially bound in cloth. Price, $1.60, or $16 per Dozen. ’ 


The first lot for introduction is furnished at $1.25 each, cash accompanying the order. After 
the first lot churches are furnished at the regular dozen price. An edition in imitation Morocco, gilt, 
etc., $3.50 cash for single copies, or furnished in lots to churches at $2.50 each. 

In ordering be careful to mention the denomination for which it is wanted, as the Congregational 
edition has a Statement of Polity only useful to that denomination. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ARE You COING TO PAINT? 
3 IF SO, USE THE 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 
PUREST WHITE, 


Au a all the Fashionable Shades. 

This Paint is all ready for use, withort adding oil thinning or drier, and Sold 
Only by the Gallon. As an exterior Paint it excels all others for beauty 


208 
Wit and Nonsense. | Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN W.CO 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 
First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


THE CELEBRATED 


CORRESPONDENT from the Hub writes 
as follows: A few evenings since, at a 
party—as grand and elegant an affair as an un- 
limited supply of money could make it—an 
elaborately-dressed young lady approached me 
with the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, my dear Mrs. ——. 
I am 60 glad to have found you! Have you 
seen that painting in the library? something 
about Io and Jupiter. Now, who were Io and 


BRAND 


Jupiter?’ Although somewhat surprised ‘at | 
the question, as the lady was a graduate of a OF THE B LACK ALPACAS ! ‘ id , 1 
ding-school, and the gentleman and costs less than Lead and will wear twice as long. 
first-class boarding ’ WEST WISCONSIN R. W co. This brand of Al is acknowledged (by the 
on whose arm she leaned a university student, ce | seme. tandard WHAT PEOPLE SAY WHO HAVE USED IT: 
I proceeded to explain, and had got as far as DENOMINATIONS, they are greatly improved in lustre and shade | pyrex HENDERSON d Florist,67John Sam’! L. Conde, Esq., Attorney at Law, Canastot» 
**Oh, f black for Spring and Summer wear. Being | street, New 17, 1871: Gen-| N. Y., writes. Oct. 10. 1370: comme praine your 


“Io was transformed by Jupiter into "— Suiahed alike on both sides and made of the 


yes!’’ interrupted the lady, with vivacity, “I 
know, into a pillar ef salt! I knew I’d heard 
the story somewhere, only I couldn’t recall ft. 
Come, Jack, that’s the Strauss waltz,” and they 
whirled away. 

—Atan infant Sunday-school the teacher gave 
the story of the Prodigal Son. When he came 
to the place where the poor ragged son reached 
oe | his former home, and his father saw him “a 
| great way off,’”’ he inquired what his father 
| probably did. One of the smallest boys, with 
his fist clenched, said, “I dunno; I dessay he 
set the dog on him.” 


Paint too highly. That put on my house two years 
0 looks as glossy and bright as when first applied. 
wo houses. on lots adjoining mine, were newly 
painted iast Fall with the best (by pro- 
fessional Painters, who have heretofore cried down 
your Paint asa humbug now, after only one 
winter’s to their 
the lead Paint which they put c on has faded, a1 and ad is 
ed ed superiority of the Averil! 


tlemen, I must confess to having an obstinate pre- 
samoe ‘against your Paint at the time your agent 
was associa with so many rent humbugs in 
of the leading Retail Dry fertilizers, (a matter coming specially under my 
chantsin all the leading cities and towns | notice), that Il was disposed to p snail” Chemi- 
throughout all the States. cal” Paint in the same category t Thad 
Purchasers will know these Goods. and a portion of my; gen-hous- 
inted w it; it is nowa year an: a half 

as a ticket is attached to each piece with pasting that 
bearing « picture of the Buffalo, precise=- | the pest white lead and oil at the same time, I and 
ly like the above. that the Chemical Paint retains the color and gloss 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., reso superior to that done by the lead and oil. In fu- 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


ure, if you will furnish me with as good an article, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From January, 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for ds at SS Land Grant of over 
One Million Acres from Gove ent. Upon which, 
together with the Road and ‘ll it its Property, these 
Bonds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
income is derived, with rapidly increasin receipts. 
But 34 Miles more Road to Build, for which theiron 
isalready purchased, and all the work under con- 

tract. An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North 
to and Chica Total amount of 


These splendid 


aint over all 


Bo vane 1870. 
Gents :—In November last I 


I will use no other. 


other houses painted at the same 
its freshness and lish is very noticeable. I can 
only say that I should useit were I to ey he my 


lue of Lands alone 
‘I say, boy, is there anything to shoot Oy Estimated va its su there can be no| and have no hesitation in advising my f 
ag nearly ouble that amount. f . uestion. We have used nearly 100 gallons, and by use it. Yours ve trul 
around here?’ inquired a sportsman of a boy p be am so have saved $1'0 mere then we would had H. i. 8 MMONDS, 


he met. ‘Well,’”’ replied the boy, ‘“‘nothing 
just about here, but our schoolmaster is just 
over the hill there cutting birch-rods, you 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they a | at present premium von 
Gold, 9 eraent. rannum to the investor. The 


we used white lead and o 


Reco 
residences in the land,as well as 


Tecan Am. Tract Society. 


mmends from os siibibion of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest villas and 
commendations from the largest manufacturers in the country who 
have used it. Can be obtained, with Sample Card and Price —— free of ee by addressing 


alle ’ Trustees are the Hon. WILLI AM Ry LEONARD, 
might w up and pop him over.” ex-Chiet reme Court, State of New CG AVERILL OHEMICAL PAINT Co., 32 Burling sees .New York. 
—The Chicago Journal says, that by the term, | York ; TRELE, and JAMES GOOD- R E AT B A R CG A 4 N S 118 sees Ont 
spoils a very respectable woman in vain en- | to see that procetnese Bonds.) G. W. PITKIN Dearborné Chicago 
to the paying of these Bonds. cago. 11 


deavoring to become a very ordinary man.” 


HARVEY F'Isk. A. 8, HatcH. 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, March 21, 1871. 

tay" THE FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY—of which about $6,000,000 
have been marketed—are secured upon 
an East and West Trunk Line of Read, 
427 miles in length, the greater part of 
which (227 miles) is in earning operation, 
and the remainder rapidly building. 
When completed it will establish a short, 
economical, and favorite route between 
tide-water navigation and the chief rail- 
road and river cities of the West. 

Beside the immense volume of through 
traffic vetween the East and the West 
which this road can command by its un- 
approachable advantages in distance, 
grades, fuel, and unfailing navigable 
connectious, this road must convey enor- 


> 


Coupons Payable January and July. 


i The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its 
Easterr connections, will be seen from a amphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 


No. 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


What Became of $40.000. 


Hon. THoMAS B. BLAKE, Mayor of the City of 
Worcester, Mass., was fatally injured bya gas ex- 
plosion, Dec. 16, and died from his injuries on the 
18th. He had a general accident policy for $5.000 in 
the TRAVELERS INSURANCE OCOMPANY, and the 
policy was paid January 21. 

Mr. SILAS H. LEwWIs, JR., of St. Albans, Vt., was 
killed Jan. 18, by the accidental discharge of his 
gun. Mr. Lewis held a general accident policy of 
$5.000 in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
which was paid February 18. 

WALTER H. FORBUSH, Esq., of the law: firm 
of Sprague, Forbush & Hyatt, of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
burned to death February 6, in the accident at New 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will con- 
tinue to sell ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1 10 to $1 25, ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1 75 and $2—the handsomest goods in the mar- 
ket, at these prices. 


JUST RECEIVED: 
‘“Smyrna,”’ ‘‘ Aubusson,’’ Ax- 
minster” and “‘ French Tournay 
Veivet’’ Carpets, 

WOVEN ENTIRE FOR ROOMS. 


Also, large importations of all the various des- 
criptions of 


Foreign & Domestic Carpets 


AND 


OIL CLOTHS, 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


FRINGED FRENCH SUITINGS, 


The latest novelty (not to be found in any other 


P. 8.—The superiority of these ‘Paints has: already brought numerous ‘worthless imitations in the ies. 
¢@” Ask for the AVERILL CHEMICAL and TAKE NO OTHER. 


WHAT 


of this important question, as found in their 


SHALL WE SLEEP 
THE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO.. 


Of Hartford, Conn., 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Call the attention of the readers of the CHRISTIAN UNION to their 


ANSWER 


Wonderful and Beautiful 


WOVEN-WIRE 


MATTRESS. 


NS Hamburgeh. He held twoaccident policies in the —— 
mous quantities of the superior smelting, aiccammnas INSURANCE COMPANY, amounting to house). Pre 
cannel, and bituminous coals of the Ka-| $10.000, whieh were paid March Ist. ALSO, ial : 
Patented June 16th, 1868; Nov. 23d and 20th, ¥869 ; Nov. 22d, 1870. 


nawha Valley and the iron ores of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, which are in 
demand at both ends of the line. 

The value of the property, the certainty 
of a large and profitable business, the 
established reputation and credit of the 
Company, and its able and honorable 
management, give to these securities an 
assurance of superior value and safety. 

They may be had in Coupon or Regis- 
tered form, and in denominations of 


Mr. WILLIAM C. CURRY, Cashier of the Second 
National Benk of Erie, Penn., was also burned to 
death at New Hamburgh. He held an accident 
policy of $10.000, which will be paid when the usual 
proofs are filed in the Company’s office. 

The TRAVELERS has paid about SEVEN HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS A DAY in benefits to its policy 
holders, for death or injury by aceident, for every 
working day since the Company began business. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


A large assortment of Plain and FANCY DRESS 
GOODS, BAPTISTE CLOTHS, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, and DOMESTIC PRINTS, 
PERCALES, PIQUES, &c., 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 
BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


RICH LACES & EMBROIDERIES |«. 


FOR CLEANLINESS, 


The Company confidently claim that the Wire Mattress has 


NO RIVAL. 


COMFORT, ana 


DURABILITY, 


$1,000, $500, and $190. $4 ren Yeax visi they is of the inetde meagure of the an 

We have prepared pamphlets, showing $10 fect, bec as. at the, retail priog. its receipt, mat frei ht char can be deducted and balance 
the agricultural, mineral, and manufac- $1 for Two. E normous Sac rifi ce, there is claimed for 
turing advantages of the adjacent terri- An Extra C. wie They are guaranteed 
furnished on ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CoO., Never to Need a Repair, 

ATCH, , Six Copi | 
BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. Never to make a Noise. 
g . Read what the Tribume says, Oct. 15th, 1869: 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
lower ‘prices than any house in this line. We sell 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NEW SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


— 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
SPRING STRAW GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
TWO DELIVERIES DAILY. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SELECT 
FROM. 
PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists to 


B. HAWLEY, President. 


“ Among these articlés ot deserves mickey of mention, for i its destiny seems to be to drive most of its 
re 


attress is marvelous, and quite un 
n Wire will s con, pe regarded as the most 


IN MARCG8, 1871, this PREDICTION has become — 


GEORGE C. PERKINS, Secretary, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Ask your dealer for the WIRE MATTRESS, and take NO OTHER. 


For sale by J. H. WILCOX & CO., 59 4th Ave., N. Y., and ALL.OTHER FIRST-CLASS DEALERS; A. 8 
HERNDEN & CO., Cleveland; LORD & CO., Utica; ISAAC D. WHITE, Buffalo; and THE TRADE 


none but standard goods, and advise all consumers EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, GENERALLY. 
to give us a trial, foe the best goods are, in th end, “ ’ 

DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., >< : We would res ully invite your attention to the following LIST OF PRIOES, 
Produce Commission Merchants, E. RIDLEY’S & SON, per cent, LESS than the same quality of coods were sold at any 


62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 


but everything NEW, FRESH, and G. 
ords and — by the best writers in the coun- 
sent or a single copy 
cents. por 
pores interested 8.8. Music shou 
T 


Address 
8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


UILDING PAPER 


7 Days Longer. 
' WE WILL CONTINUE SELLING OFF OUR 
STOCK. 


COST NO GUIDE TO SELLING PRICES. 
ALL OUR SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS, 


per cent. 


On all purchases amounting to $50, or over, we will make a deduction of FIVE 


Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any 
artic.e sent ‘oes not prove satisfactory, you can return it and receive your money 
again, as all the goods sold by us are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 


A, R. BARRETT, Mohee Oolong Tea. Hyson and Imperial Teas. 
ound. Per Pound. 
Manu For outside of Studding, under Clap. | OUR YANKEE NOTIONS, FANCY Fine Quality, - - - -  80|Extra Fine Quality, . 80 
boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, BAIR, GOODS, Choice Quality, - $1 00 | Ohoice Quality,- - - $100 
For Long | Island. and dampness. consErs. JEWELRY, and DRESS TRIMMINGS, Best in Market, - 2@/| Finest Quality, ‘ - 120 
PREPARED PLASTERING BOARD SILK FRINGES, Young Hyson Tea. Uncolored Japan Tea. 
OFFICE : : a cheap and perfect substitute for lath NBEDLEWORE. EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, Extra Fine Quality, - - 80) Extra Fine Quality, - 80 
and plaster ; makes a smooth, Wer. and BANDS, &c. Choice Quality, - - - : 1 00 | Choice Quality, - : . i é “4 00 
111 FULTON S8T., wall, at less than half the us- } 1 HANDKERCHIEFS, HEMSTITCH, 10, 12, Quality, Finest Quality, - 
15, 18, and 21 cents. es sienna SER English B 
Brooklyn, N. Y. nglis reakfast Tea. 
ym, Thick Roofing, |__| COLLARS, CUFFS, REAL LACES, FLOWERS, Good Family Teas. Extra Fine Quality, - 
generally and circulars sent free by Young - 69| Green and Black Mixea Teas. 
1OOD SOAP. like wine, by ROCK RIVER Co. forest or KID GLOVES. Hyson and Imperial. 60 | Extra Fine Quality, - ae 
P 50 ots., 75 cts., $1. Green and Biack Mixed, 60 | Fimest Quality, 


age. 


All Wanting Cheap Farms, 


TWO BUTTONS, %1; VERY BEST, $210. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND CROUND DAILY. 


©) was found good s our 

fter having over years. AND we to of premises com- 

A box soap in xX. | is than money Good Coffee, . Ate. Best Quality Old Java Cofle-. . 

re as, when ree to six months; Fruit Lands and Pleasant Homes pe COODS NOW. Fine Fam Coffee, - + oat Best Quality Plantation Cote:, .- aa¢. 

pound will go farther than three pounds of Choice Old Coffee. 

n a fine hea clima ure no fe Ww 
k your grocer tors box of CRAM N’S IM- ague—manufacturing an business good—44 miles EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, AT BRO ig ‘BROTHERS, 
ulars 

4 t Street, New York. | Gress R CAMPBELL, Bricks burg, Ocean Co., N.J. Fifth block east from the Bowery. 156 Bow ery, 4th door above Broome St. 


| 
= 
/ 
Walnut Avenue, Boston a outside and in- 
side, with Averill Chemical Paint. Thus far it 
a pleases me very much indeed; and, compared with 
Bev. 8.C. Alexander, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, 
| 
7 Formed of 8,000 feet FP time interlocked by an 
ingenious process of double a bed of remarkable e and strength is secured, and guar- 
+ eed to stand th 1,000 POUNDS dead weight for THN DAYS. 
y | 
perfect appliancce for sleeping that modern ingenuity has 
| 
| 
3 


